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EDITORIAL 
THE CURRENT NUMBER 

HE current number of the Journat, both in its articles and 
5) in its reviews, is in effect a wide range sampling of the 

present methods of approach to the psychology of person- 
ality. The rapidly increasing number of manuscripts dealing with 
problems of temperament, character and personal traits shows that 
an extraordinary pressure of investigation is being directed toward 
this subject which until quite recently numbered but a few brief 
pages in any standard textbook of psychology. 

The psychological study of personality after a relatively inac- 
tive period following the pioneer work of Janet, Prince, Jung and 
Adler, has latterly brought forth a rich variety of effort along 
widely separated lines, each of which shows promise of contributing 
something of significance to all the others. The articles by Allport 
and Bender offer an interesting example of the present-day tech- 
nique of trait measurement, while the succeeding article by Cowley 
points to certain difficulties inherent in all trait experimentation. 
In this third article the author after a three-year study of the trait 
of leadership arrives at conclusions similar to those of May and 
Hartshorne for the trait of honesty. 

The biochemical study of Rich points to the interesting pos- 
sibility of a fairly constant relation between acid excretion and 
such personal characteristics as excitability and aggressiveness, 
while that of Dr. Hunt relates the neural function of inhibition to 
problem of personal types as set forth in such classifications as 
those of Jung and Kretschmer. Psychoanalytical theory appears 
in the contribution by Dr. Peck, and the remaining articles offer 
an analysis of. social attitudes partly in behavioristie and partly 
in introspective terms. 

The earlier hope of finding a master key to the subject of 
personality, whether by way of the glands or the autonomic func- 
tions, by psychopathology or by trait testing, has given way to 
the necessity. of ever widening approaches and more manifold 
studies. The current issue of the JourNat is the harbinger of the 
complex task that faces the author of a Psychology of Personality 
ten years hence. 
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A TEST FOR ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION'! 


By GORDON W. ALLPORT 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


OME individuals from earliest childhood seem to be character- 
S istically dominant when in face-to-face groups; others seem 

to be characteristically submissive or yielding. By the time 
adolescence is passed these traits frequently appear to be set to 
such a degree that a fair prediction may be made concerning a 
person’s tendency to control, or to be controlled by, other people 
in social situations. This phenomenon has been given considerable 
attention in the past by sociologists and more recently by psycholo- 
gists.2, The approach of the present study, however, is in most 
respects unique, and will, it is hoped, contribute something new 
to the theory of ascendance and submission in personality, and 
at the same time provide a practicable and objective device for 
sealing these important traits. 


WHAT IS A TRAIT? 

Current skepticism regarding the existence of ‘‘traits’’ is for 
the most part wholesome. Like the faculties of old, traits are said 
by some critics to have merely nominal existence.’ There is a 
deplorable tendency to accept them as soon as they are named and 
to employ them without examination into their psychological 
meaning,—if indeed they have any. This ill-considered haste has 
retarded rather than advanced the scientific measurement of per- 
sonality. The concept of trait must first be established on rational, 
statistical, and if possible on neurological grounds, before it can 
be employed with justification. Furthermore each alleged trait 
will need to be separately established. The present article, after 
a few preliminary considerations, will be concerned with the estab- 


’ 





1The complete test, together with instructions, scoring values, and norms now 
available, is published by the Houghton Mifflin Pub. Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass., 
under the title A-S Reaction Study, by Gordon W. Allport and Floyd H. Allport. 

This test represents a revision and standardization of the ‘‘ Active-Passive Reaction 
Study’’ tentatively described seven years ago in this Journal, Personality Traits: Their 
Classification and Measurement, Vol. 16, pp. 6-41. 

2 For example by Moore and Gilliland (J. Appl. Psychol., 1921, 5, 97-118) ; Downey 
(The Will-Temperament and Its Testing) ; Bartlett (J. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., 1926, 
3, 118-193); Bowden (this Journal, 1926, 21, 149-160); Riddle (this Journal, 1927, 
22, 40-51), also (Arch. of Psychol., 1925, 12, No. 78). 

8 Cf. Symonds, J. Educ. Psychol., 1924, 15, p. 491. 
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lishment of only two of the many important trends-in-behavior 
which deserve to be recognized as traits. 

How broad or generic trends-in-behavior may become is ulti- 
mately a problem of neural physiology. The doctrine of integra- 
tion points the way for one interpretation of higher-levels of be- 
havior; the speculative neurology of the Gestalt school another. 
Meanwhile our psychological common sense tells us that the ex- 
treme dismemberment of behavior into unrelated specific responses, 
functions merely of the immediate stimulus, cannot serve any use- 
ful purpose in our Persdnlichkeitslehre. 

Very few psychologists actually advance the view that the 
typical habits of personality are unrelated. Most of them point 
to a relatedness, or generic quality, among the separate adjust- 
ments which the individual makes.* This level of behavior is 
regarded as higher than the simple habits; it represents a congru- 
ence among habits. Such a trait-level cannot, of course, be as- 
sumed upon @ priort grounds; there must be statistical evidence 
The present study will be seen to substantiate the work of Kelley, 
Kreyd, Heidbreder, and others who find that higher traits exist 
which comprise consistent sets of habits.° 

When our evidence is assembled for a newly grounded belief 
in units of personality higher than the habit-level, there will still 
remain two possible interpretations of the nature of these units. 
(1) They may be regarded as somewhat generalized motor atti- 
tudes activated by some common element of various stimulus situ- 
ations (redintegration) ;® or (2) they may be regarded as dynamic 
higher-units, possessed of a driving force of their own which exerts 
a directive effect upon every response which in the course of its 
execution in-any way activates the trait.’’ Either of these hypothe- 
ses is consistent with the findings of the present study. It is neces- 
sary to start with only the definition clearly in mind (to be justified 
in the course of this study) that a trait of personality is a charac- 
teristic form of behavior more generalized than the single reaction 
or simple habit. It should probably be regarded both as a general- 
ized habit (more general than it has been hitherto customary to 
consider), and as a prominent ‘‘determining tendency’’ in be- 
havior.® 





*Cf. G. W. Allport, ‘‘Concepts of Trait and Personality.’’ Psychol. Bull., 1927, 
24, 284-293. 

5G. W. Allport, op. cit., p. 287. 

6 Cf. Hollingworth’s second law of redintegration, J. Gen. Psychol., 1928, 1, p. 81. 

7 Cf. G. W. Allport, op. cit., p. 290. 

* The concept of trait in this sense provides for a rapprochement between the older 
tomistie conceptions of .personality and the contentions of the modern German 
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It should be no more difficult to establish the ‘‘trait’’ than the 
Aufgabe, Einstellung, or ‘‘attitude’’. All these determinants can 
be discovered experimentally to exist. Some day neural phy- 
siology may explain them all with a single coup. 













AND SUBMISSION 





MEANING OF ASCENDANCE 

In most social situations comprising only two people there is 
psychologically a dominant personality and a submissive person- 
ality. It does not matter whether the relationship be friendly or 
inimical. Occasionally the réles of the persons may be reversed, 
when for instance, the conversation turns to a subject in which the 
experience of the submissive person is superior. Taking the 
aggregate of the responses over a period of time, however, it is 
often possible to detect an enduring disposition on the part of one 
of the pair to assume a role of supremacy, the other a role of sub- 
ordination. If with the help of a reaction study such as is here 
offered, we follow these two individuals into other face-to-face 
groups we may find that the same tendency carries over to a certain 
extent, so that ascendance or submission will be seen to be to a 
large degree a constant characteristic in their behavior. In other 
words, the chances may be that any single act of dominance or 
submission will be not merely a dissociated and chance reaction 
bearing no relation to the general trend of the individual’s be- 
havior, but may be rather an index to an abiding trait. 

Of course there are in all personalities, single adjustments 
which bear no relation to this generalized habit (or trait). For 
instance, even the most dominant personality sometimes manifests 
shyness and submission when situations of early life recur. Older 
brothers, teachers, parents, the clergy—may all reactivate earlier 
submissive adjustments. It seems fair however to regard these 
regressive responses as somewhat dissociated from the primary 
trends of the personality. No person is completely integrated. 
Certain specific adjustments remain throughout life unrelated to 
the major syntheses in personality. Furthermore, as we shall see 
in a moment, each person may be said to have both an ascendant 
and a submissive integration, usually however of unequal force. 

Age undoubtedly has much to do with the degree of integration 















































(Struktur) schools which abjure analysis. They point out how during analysis the 
patent unities in personality are lost among the disjecta membra of reflexes, conditioned 
reflexes, habits, ete. If, however, we view traits as ‘‘form-qualities’’ pervading to 4 
considerable extent the single adjustments of the individual, important unities are 
preserved in the analysis. For an extension of this view applying the doctrine of 
‘‘form-quality’’ to personality as a whole see ‘‘The Study of the Undivided Person 
ality’’ (this Journal, 1924, 19, 132-141). 
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Gordon .W. Allport 121 
‘hieved. The elements of the traits are probably early condi- 
tioned responses which in the course of time become coordinated 
with others of their kind to form higher units.® By the time adoles- 
cence is past (and usually long before) it is impossible to character- 
behavior as a mere ‘‘sum-total’’ of unrelated specific habits. 
fhe older one grows the more predictable is one’s behavior, for 
traits become set, probably not ‘‘like plaster’’, but to a degree that 
akes psychography materially easier with adult persons. 
Should ascendance and submission be considered as one trait or 
wo? Each is an active condition; submission is not merely the 
absence of asecendance. The submissive person is adjusting as 
truly as is the ascendant person. It is furthermore possible to 
find both tendencies in every personality, though usually unequal 
strength, evoked by different types of situations. Psycho- 
logically then, it is more correct to speak of two traits, each repre- 
senting a different type of adjustment, and providing different 
motor channels through which afferent impulses are discharged. 

On the other hand, statistically considered, these two traits 
may be measured in reference to a single l-near scale. Even though 
ascendanee and submission may coexist in a personality, one is 
usually sufficiently prominent to justify a differential rating. When 
there has been a cancellation of the ascendant and the submissive 
responses, there is still an incidence, though sometimes slight, of 
one or the other tendency. By counting the number of each type 
of adjustment it is possible to determine which trait is the more 
prominent. 

The position of the present study, then, is that each individual 
has both an ascendant and submissive integration. In some indi- 
viduals the two traits virtually cancel in frequency of expression, 
so that we speak of an ‘‘average’’ subject. In many subjects, on the 
other hand, one of the two tendencies is sufficiently pronounced to 
justify a differential rating in terms of ascendance or submission. 
Hence, statistically the two traits may be measured on a single 
scale, and their names conveniently hyphenated: Ascendance- 
Submission. For most practical purposes (including profile- 
making) the statistical conception is the more useful. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that each person has two traits, and that 
the test here offered measures the relative strength of each, giving 
finally a score which indicates the incidence in the personality 
of ascendance (+) or submission (—).’° 





* An interesting case illustrating the genetic growth of the trait is given by Woolley, 
‘*A Dominant Personality in the Making.’’ Ped. Sem., 1925, 32, 569-598. 
10 These symbols (+ and —) are economical to use, but are misleading if they seem 
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It will be seen in Figures 1, 2, and 3 that the trait, statistically 
considered, falls into a normal distribution. Such a condition 
supports the position of this paper that it is possible to isolate 
Ascendance-Submission with fair success. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that we are dealing with a relatively homogeneous statisti- 
cal phenomenon susceptible of measurement and scaling." 
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FIG. 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON 400 MEN 


Five ratings were secured for each subject. The average of the five yielded a 
composite rating for each of the 400 subjects, ranging from 6.0 (most submissive) t 
1.4 (most ascendant). On the rating scale used 7 and 1 were the extreme ratings 
possible for submission and ascendance respectively. The mean is 3.48, the median 
3.60. Ideally, on the scale employed, 4 represents ‘‘average’’. The displacement 
(toward ascendance) is a common feature in all rating where one extreme is considered 
(justly or not) to be the more desirable. The slight bi-modality has probably n 
significance beyond the disposition of raters to avoid ‘‘dead average’’ ratings. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEST 

The method of the test is to present verbally certain situations 

of life, and to require the subject to select from a few standardized 
choices that type of behavior which most nearly characterizes his 
own usual adjustment to each of the situations. In order to elimi- 





to imply merit or lack of merit. The ascendant person has a large field in society for 
the expression of his talents; the submissive person has an equally large, albeit different, 
field for the expression of his. 

11Cf. Rugg, Statistical Methods Applied to Education, pp. 188-9. 
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nate the effect of the ‘‘dissociated act’’ and to secure a broad 
enough range to justify the differential scoring of the more promi- 
nent trait, a large number of situations were chosen. As has been 
previously pointed out it is not expected that every reaction of a 
person will manifest an invariable ascendance or submission. The 
test depends for its diagnostic value upon the total score alone. 
This score is obtained from the aggregate (or algebraic sum) of the 
subject’s responses to these many varied but typical situations 
of life. Although chosen on a priori grounds most of the situations 
were found to be justified in the process of standardization (to be 
described later). 

















SAMPLES OF ASCENDANT BEHAVIOR SAMPLES OF SUBMISSIVE BEHAVIOR 














To seek -to make useful contacts with Not. to seek such contacts or to feel 


mportant people, not deterred by timid- reluctance in making them 


ity 













Under ordinary circumstances to act in To yield to the desires of others 


accordance with one’s own desires 
















To place oneself in a position of advan- Not to seek the position of advantage 
tage if it does not inconvenience others, if in so doing one would be conspicuous 
and sometimes if it does 















To resist salesmen effectively, whether Not to resist salesmen effectively 


yr not a feeling of embarrassment is 










To be able to solicit funds and ‘‘ talk To avoid occasions for soliciting, and 
money’’ to be unable or unwilling to ‘‘talk 
money’’ 






») speak one’s mind or participate in a Rarely or never to speak under such 
liscussion where many people are present circumstances; to feel very self-con- 
out feeling unduly self-conscious scious 









‘'o have a quarrel openly To feel disturbed by quarrels, and to re 
avoid them at any price 12 'y 













resist violation of one’s rights even Not to object overtly to such transgres- 
when trivial sions, but to feel inwardly provoked 







the presence of superiors in the To feel markedly self-conscious under 
academie or business world, not to feel such circumstances - 
nduly self-conscious . 












upbraid tradesmen or others who have To express dissatisfaction mildly or not 
en delinquent in service at all 










12 In this and in certain other situations the reader may object that the trait of 
Extroversion-Introversion is in question rather than Ascendance-Submission. The 
reply is simply that these situations are found to be valid indicators of Ascendance ; 
Submission (vid. infra., ‘‘Method of Deriving Score Values’’). It has also been found a 
that extroversion tends to correlate suggestively with ascendance (see study by 

} I: Bender, this issue). The inference might be drawn that both traits are manifestations 

i of a general underlying factor in personality, perhaps a trait of a still higher order. 
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To take the initiative or role of host To hesitate to commence introduc 
in social gatherings or to ‘‘inject life’’ into a party 
To resist convention openly on occasion To adopt the conventional line ‘of 


havior, at least in public 


To be capable of haggling over prices Not to bargain 
with tradesmen 


Often to make public appearance if To appear in public seldom, and 
talented only with trepidation 
In childhood to decide what games the Not to lead in childhood games 


group should play 


To resist a domineering person openly Not to oppose sueh a person oper . 

To act on convictions even at the ex To sacrifice expression of convictions if 
pense of conspicuousness the price of action be embarrassment 
To be chosen as president or recognized To be found rarely in executive posit 


leader of groups 


To oppose the ideas of others in argu To be conciliatory or to disagree silently 
men 

To feel irritated if not allowed to express To allow others to control a conversation 
idé s 

To find it easy to make social advances To find it difficult to make such advances 
To shoulder responsibility To avoid responsibility when possibk 
To be counter-suggestible To be suggestible 


These general situations were delimited in such a way as to 
secure the maximum concreteness and thus to lessen the difficulties 
of report upon one’s own habits of behavior. The directions to 
the subject are as follows: 


Most of these situations will represent to you your own actual 
experiences. Reply to the questions spontaneously and truthfully by check- 
ing the answer which most nearly represents your usual reaction. If the 
situation has not been experienced, endeavor to feel yourself into it and 
respond on the basis of what you believe your reaction would be. If a 


situation seems totally unreal or impossible to respond to you may omit. it. 


It is necessary in constructing such a test to respect the differ- 
ence in the environments of the two sexes. Not every diagnostic 
situation for men is equally applicable to women.” In the two 
forms of the test, however, many situations are duplicated; actually 
about 60 per cent of the total number of situations employed are 





18 In one study where the Form for Men was given to 47 women, the median score 
was found to be —8.2 for the women as against a median of —1.0 for men. 
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e same in the two forms. The standardization is, however, inde- 
pendent for each sex. 
Sample situations from the test are given below. 


- both sexes: 

1. At church, a lecture, or an entertainment, if-you arrive after the 
program has commenced and find that there are people standing but also 
there are front seats available which might be secured without 
vishness’’ or discourtesy, but with considerable conspicuousness, do 


ke the seats? 
habitually  ————— 
oceasionally — 
never a 
2. (a) When you see someone in a public place or crowd whom you 
; you have met or known, do you inquire of him whether you have 
met before? 
sometimes 
rarely - 
never i 
b) Are you embarrassed if you have greeted a stranger whom you 
ve mistaken for an acquaintance? 
very much 
somewhat 
not at all ———— 
For men: 
In witnessing a game of football or baseball in a crowd, have you 
intentionally made remarks (witty, encouraging, disparaging, or other- 
wise) which were clearly audible to those around you? 
frequently 
occasionally 
never 

For women: 

a) If you are sitting between two young men on a crowded street 
car, and a woman of about fifty-five enters the car, and stands in front of 
you; and if neither of the young men get up, will you rise to offer her 
vour seat? 

certainly 
perhaps 
no 


b) Will you feel any embarrassment in carrying out your decision? 
yes 
no 


The test comprises many such scorable units. There are 35 
separate situations in the Form for Women, 33 in the Form for 
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Men.'* Inasmuch as certain situations involve two or more parts, 
the number of scorable items is increased. Most of the items give 
the subject three choices from which to characterize his customarv 
behavior,—occasionally only two, and never more than five. The 
meaning of the terms ‘‘situation’’, ‘‘item’’, and ‘‘choice”’, is illus- 
trated: 


Situation No. 2. 
Item (a) At a reception or tea do you seek to meet the important 
person present ? 
frequently 
Choices occasionally 
never 


Item (b) Do you feel reluctant to meet him? 
yes, usually 
Chotwces sometimes 
no 


The number of various units in the two forms of the test are as 
follows: 


Total number of Form for men Form for women 
I p(s Se idk ether te bs a dee 33 35 
eee ee 41 49 
Gh. 6 a 400s ewhdeseauc wun 123 140 


~ 


THE METHOD OF DERIVING SCORE VALUES*® 

The Form for Men was given to a group of 400 students at 
Dartmouth College, and the Form for Women to 200 students at 
Goucher, Wellesley, and Radcliffe. No freshmen were used. For 
each student in the standardization groups five ratings were ob- 
tained (one by self, and four by associates) to serve as a criterion 
for determining the diagnostic significance of the choices. 

Obtaining the Ratings. All of the subjects in the standard- 
ization groups, and a large majority of the raters, were members 
of courses in psychology where the data were secured, and conse- 
quently had careful instruction in the use of the rating scale. 
Sealed envelopes insured privacy as well as confidence and inde- 





14 These numbers represent only the situations which were found finally to possess 
diagnostic value, and so were retained in the test. A number of other situations were 
tried and discarded. 

18 Grateful acknowledgment for assistance is made to I. Bender (Dartmouth), 
C. L. Stone (Dartmouth), and D. Nelson (Radcliffe) in the preparation of the test; 
to M. W. Curti (Smith), D. L. Rogers (Smith), and H. Moores (Mt. Holyoke) in the 
administration of the test; and to EB. Bailor (Dartmouth), and L. L. Thurstone 
(Chicago) in statistical procedures. 
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pendence. The rating scale consisted of seven steps.’* Besides the 
written instructions on the scale an oral explanation was given 
f its use and the best way in which to avoid common errors of 
rating, such for example as the ‘‘halo’’, the ‘‘forced compliment’’, 
and confusion with other traits. 


RATING SCALE 
Name of Gtadiemt BAGOG so soo cckceccsdéccesex 


Kindly rate the student who gives you this paper in regard to the trait of his 
personality which is described below. Place a check against the phrase which seems 
to you to represent best his customary level of behavior. 


—— Strongly marked tendency to take the active rile, to dominate, lead, organize, 
in dealing with his fellows. 


—Marked tendency to take the active rdle. 

——Slightly above the average in tendency to take active rdle. 
—AVERAGE: neither distinctly active nor passive. 

———Slightly under average in tendency to take active réle. 


———Tendency to be passive in contact with his fellows, to be led rather than to be 
the leader. 


——Strongly marked tendency to be passive in contacts. 


Remember: It is not necessary to give a ‘‘high’’ rating in order to compliment the 
friend whom you are judging. There is nothing intrinsically desirable about this trait. 
Excellent personalities stand below the average in the trait as frequently as above the 
average. You are not judging the general merit of your friend’s personality, but 
simply one trait for purposes of scientific research. So, BE OBJECTIVE IN THE 
RATING. 


When the ratings were returned the seven descriptive phrases 
on the seale were converted into numerical values, ranging from 
1 (most ascendant) to 7 (most submissive). 

Determining Score-Values. The steps in this somewhat in- 
volved procedure may be summarized as follows. The Form for 
Men and the Form for Women were, of course, separately handled. 

1. The criterion for the diagnostic significance of the choices 
was taken to be the average of the five ratings. Since the steps 
on the seale ranged from 1 to 7 any average between (or including) 
these extremes might theoretically be expected. Actually the 
range of the averaged ratings was from 1.4 to 6 (inclusive). The 
distribution for men is plotted in Fig. 1. 

A tabulation was made of the choices (approximately 65,000 
for all students) in the following manner. Opposite each of the 





16 The optimum number according to Symonds, Jl. Exper. Psychol., 1924, 7, 456-461. 
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24 intervals on the criterion seale (1.4, 16,18 . . . 6.0) the 
frequency of each choice was recorded. 

2. The numerical value of each interval (1.4, 1.6, ete.) was 
multiplied by the corresponding frequency (the number of subjects 
rated at the interval who made the choice in question). The sum 
of these products was divided by the total number making that 
choice. This value constituted the average criterion score or raw 
score for each choice. It is expressed by the folowing formula: 


S (CF) 
Raw Seore for each choice ~—---~ - 
N 
[In which C— criterion (average of five ratings), F = frequency 


number of times this choice occurred at a criterion interval), N — total 
number making choice, S==sum of products of the frequency times th: 
criterion. | 


Stated more simply, the raw score on any choice is the average 
rating gu en to the sub je cts who make that choice. 

3. Certain practical objections discourage the use of the score 
in this raw form: (a) the numerical scores obtained in this way 
are cumbersome and unsuitable; (b) subjects omitting situations 
would receive unduly low scores. This latter difficulty might be 
obviated by determining the percentage score, based on the number 
of items attempted; but a simpler method is. possible. 

The scores were simplified in the following manner. The 
average of the raw scores for all choices was determined (3.48) 
This average is slightly higher (more ascendant) than might be 
expected since 4 is designated ‘‘average’’ on the rating scale. 
(See Fig. 1.) (It should be borne in mind that the lower the 
value the more ascendant the rating.) The deviation of the raw 
seore for each choice from that of the average of the raw scores 
(3.48) was found. The plus values signify that the choice in 
question was made by subjects whose average rating indicated 
ascendance (i.e., whose average rating was less than 3.48); the 
minus values signify that the choice was made by subjects whose 
average rating indicated submission (more than 3.48). 

The following table shows how the new scores were evolved 
for one of the situations previously cited (securing front seats ai 
the cost of conspicuousness). The values given are from the 
Form for Men. 


Choice Raw score Avg. of all raw scores New score 
ie hl 3.35 3.48 +.13 
CEE 6 0 2 weses 3.50 3.48 —.02 
RN? dia oc de kaaa ees 3.57 3.48 — .09 
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4. While these new scores were decidedly simplified it became a 
question of the desirability of retaining two place decimals in 
the score. Two correlations *’ were carried out to decide this 
point: m= two place decimal score with ratings; re =scores 
rounded to one place decimal with ratings. A random selection of 
100 eases was used, with the following result: 

ri = + .599 + .043 
re = + .586 + .045 





r; — re = 013 
PE (ri—rz) = ___.061 
No Cases 
. ts 
\ 
- j \ 
\ 
a / 
/ 
/ 
at rm i 1 i a i i i i +. 
+s r4s +35 + 1s 415 +S -5 -Is -a$ “35 -45 
46 +36 ¢26 6h #& -4¥ ~- 14% At —34 -— 44 - 55 
FIG. 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF Scores (MEN) 

Four hundred cases (the original standardization group at Dartmouth). The 
intervals on the base-line represent scores grouped into intervals of ten. In a sub- 
sequent standardization group (N==327) +wo cases higher than +55 were found. 

Thus, the slightly greater validity obtained for the test by 
using two place decimal scores was less than the probable error of 
the difference. The one place score was adopted, and the decimal 
omitted. 

5. The total seore for the subject on the test as a whole is 
obtained by adding together all of the ascendant scores (plusses) 





17 Unless otherwise specified all correlations were made by the Pearson Products 
Moment formula. 
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and all of the submissive scores (minuses). This algebraic sum js 
the final score. Its significance can be determined with reference 
to the table of Norms (given below). 


SENSITIVITY OF THE TEST 
The distribution of scores thus far obtained in the adminis. 
tration of the test gives an indication of the sensitivity of each 
Form. 


Obtained range Maazimum range possible 
Form for men........ —55 to +64 —79 to + 81 
Form for women..... —50 to +59 —91 to +112 


Figures 2 and 3 give the distribution of scores within these 
ranges. 
No. Cases 


“ 


air 





——-* — 1 i . i i r rn i hon 
754 ah | +34 +aq vi9q +49 -1 ~it “al -3! =! 
+50 +40 869+30 7200 =—O tt @ ° -10 -ae “30 -40 50 

FIG. 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES (WOMEN) 
One hundred and twenty cases from a contro] group. The intervals on the base-line 
are scores grouped into intervals of ten. 





The test in both forms thus secures a wide differentiation among 
subjects. A grouping of the scores into deciles ** will further 
illustrate this point, and at the same time provide tentative norms 





18 As used here, ‘‘decile’’ refers simply to a tenth of the entire distribution, t¢., 
the seria] range in which one-tenth of the cases are found. 
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NORMS 1° 


Degree of Form for men Form for women 

nile ascendance N==727 N=120 
A4 +81(+64*)to +24 +112(-+59*)to +47 
er reo A3 +23 to +16 +46 to +35 
C  eaiate eee A2 +15 to +10 +34 to +28 
errr re Al + 9 to + 6 +27 to +19 
© . cwspicm ema Average +5to+ 1 +18 to +16 
Ob. cccceceenavenns Average 0 to — 4 +15 to +11 
yc ueneeeen sl — 5 to —10 +10 to + 7 
R .ccdeeeneaneee $2 —ll to —17 + 6 to 0 
©. + sen nar $3 —18 to —24 — 1 to —13 

eer 84 —25 to —79 

(—55*) —l14 to —9l 
(—50*) 


Figures marked with asterisk indicate the extreme values actually obtained with 


CENTRAL TENDENCIES IN SCORES 


Form for Men Form for Women 20 


eee ad —0.35 +16.20 
Pe rere ee a 0.00 +15.40 
RELIABILITY 


The reliability of the test was determined in different ways 
for the two forms. 

Form for Women: Forty-five students were given two editions 
of the test (an early and a revised edition). Thirty-seven per cent 
of the situations in the revised test appeared also in the earlier 
form. An interval of six weeks separated the two tests. Cor- 
relating the ranks of the students for the two editions, a coefficient 
of + .78 + .066 was obtained (Spearman rank-order formula). 

Form for Men: In this form, reliability was determined by 
self-correlation. The total scores of pages 1, 3, 5 of the test were 
correlated with the total scores for pages 2, 4, 6. The coefficient 
obtained was + .582. When corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula (to overcome the effect of halving artificially the 
number of situations in the process of self-correlation), the 
coefficient became + .737. 





‘Is must be borne in mind that the groups used for the purpose of obtaining 

hese norms are college students of the three upper classes. Separate norms may have 
be used if the test is applied to other age and occupational groups. 

The high median and mean for women is the result of a slight departure in the 


method of arriving at scoring values, which was discussed under ‘‘ Method of Deriving 
Si Values’’ (Step 1). Instead of the 24 intervals in the criterion scale, four 
ntervals only were employed which correspond approximately to the quartile divisions 


e range of ratings. These values were somewhat high, and so when referred to the 
iverage of all ratings, 3.48 (Step 3), gave a slight though uniform displacement. This 
variation in no way invalidates the norms which are here offered, but explains why 
there 1s an apparently higher central tendency than in the Form for Men. 
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The reliabilities, approximate though they are, seem to indi- 
cate that the test measures with fair consistency some constant 
factor in personality. They are, in short, evidence for the existence 
of the traits defined earlier in this article. 


VALIDITY 

It is not easy to determine the validity of such a test as the 
one here offered. The most practicable criterion is that of ratings, 
and yet as is well known, the validity of ratings themselves is 
uncertain. It is by no means impossible that a test devised on 
a priori grounds may have superior diagnostic power. Many sub- 
jects regard the present test as a more valid indicator of their 
ascendance than the ratings by their associates. 

A desirable but laborious method for establishing validity 
would consist in careful observation of the subjects over a period 
of time, recording the number and nature of their ascendant and 
submissive adjustments. Such records might be made upon a 
scale which would facilitate a correlation with the scores from the 
test. 

The various correlations which have been obtained between 
ratings and test scores are given below. Since both sets of data 
contain an unknown error, to validate one by the other is somewhat 
of a blind procedure. They are presented, however, for what 
interest they may have. 

1. 100 cases (Form for Men) selected at random, scores cor- 
related with the composite ratings by self and others: 


r= + .586 + .045 

2. 400 cases (including the 100 just mentioned): 
r= +.496 + .025 

3. Self-rating with scores (381 cases, Form for Men): 
r= + .633 + .021 

4. Associates ratings with scores (372 cases, Men): * 
r= + .499 + .028 


Inasmuch as the same ratings were employed to secure the score 
values (see ‘‘Method of Deriving Score Values’’) and to obtain 
these measures of validation, the correlations probably are too 
high. Three control groups have been studied to remedy this error, 
but in each of these the number of cases is small. 





21 Self-rating and associates’ ratings correlated, r—= + .493+.026. 
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1. 5 ratings by associates and scores (42 men): 
r=+ .29 + .095 
5 ratings and seores (51 women): 
r=—+ .30 + .088 
98 ratings and scores (29 men and women): 
r=+ 323+ .111 





In a previous (unpublished) study, using an earlier form of 
the test and imperfect score values, higher correlations were ob- 
tained, viz., + .48, + .67, and + .79. The groups for which these 
coefficients were obtained were, however, small (ten to fifteen sub- 
ects), and the reliability correspondingly low. The distinctive 
feature of this early investigation was the excellence of the ratings. 
There were 18 raters for each subject, and the ratings were made 
under laboratory conditions, over a period of acquaintance and 
instruction in the use of the scale which for most of the subjects 

yecerned lasted two whole academic years. All ratings in this 
earlier study were made by the ranking method, a method thought 
to be more reliable than the scoring method of the present study. 
This incident suggests the possibility of higher correlations with 
improvement of conditions under which ratings are obtained. 

There is at present no perfect arbiter of validity. Any test 
for personality, at least for the time being, must establish its 
merit through practical success as an aid in vocational guidance, 
and in the general analysis of cases in clinics and bureaus for 
personnel study. 

CONDITIONS FOR GIVING THE TEST 

The test is self-administering. It may be taken in a group or 
individually, though it should be borne in mind that the norms 
/btained are derived from tests taken in the group situation. For 
this reason it is probably desirable to administer the test if feasible 
to an assembled group. There is no time limit. Half an hour is 
usually sufficient time to allow. Very few subjects require longer. 

It has been found desirable to secure interest in the test by pre- 
liminary remarks. Attention should be called to the fact that 
honest and sincere coéperation is required. (An unavoidable 
weakness of the test is that it may be ‘‘faked’’.) Unless the sub- 
ject can be made to desire to know himself better through the 
instrument of the test, the best results cannot be expected. If the 
test is taken in connection with a college course or industrial 
survey it should be pointed out that the results cannot affect the 
standing of the subject. Experience with the test has shown that 
it is generally very popular with subjects, especially if they are 
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ae a. Kaiti 
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to be informed of their scores. One mistaken notion usually needs 
to be dispelled (after the test has been taken), namely that 
ascendance is intrinsically more desirable than submission. To 
be sure, our current civilization seems to place a preminum upon 
the aggressive person, the ‘‘go-getter’’. But if one surveys one’s 
acquaintances it appears that the submissive person is often so- 
cially charming, and in the long run as successful in his adjust- 
ments as the ascendant person. Other traits, such as expansion, 
insight, sociality, unselfishness, and above all, social intelligence, 
may assist the individual who is fundamentally submissive in 
developing a personality more adaptable and successful than that 
of many ascendant persons.** It is unnecessary to bring this point 
up for discussion before the test is given. In fact, the purpose of 
the test should not be known by the subject before it is given him. 


USES OF THE TEST 

Self-knowledge. The individual who is led to face himself in 
comparison with his contemporaries must necessarily gain in in- 
sight. This advantage is more likely to be derived in college when 
the test is supplemented by courses in psychology or by interviews 
with the personnel director. 

Vocational Guidance. Future research alone can establish the 
precise relation between the trait of ascendance-submission and 
various occupational requirements. It may be permissible, how- 
ever, to give the following very tentative suggestions as a guide 
to those who wish to use the test at once as part of a scale in 
determining vocational aptitudes. 

A young woman with a submissive score might not, for ex- 
ample, find herself at a. disadvantage in such occupations as 
librarianship, nursing, secretarial or clerical work, editorial work, 
domestic science, dentistry, costume-designing or millinery, 
pharmacy, teaching, statistics, research, or any form of literary 
or artistic activity, On the other hand, women with high scores 
might, if they have the other requisite qualifications, safely con- 
sider salesmanship, social work, reportorial work, the manage- 
ment of clubs, tea rooms or stores, law, medicine, personnel work, 
soliciting, and any form of executive or administrative.work. Sub- 
missive men (other traits being favorable) might logically con- 
sider college teaching, architecture, art, farming, bookkeeping, 
banking, dentistry, editing, writing, music, secretaryship, me- 
chanies, ete. Those who are ascendant would be at a special 





22° Cf. F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, Ch. V: 
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ntage in salesmanship, executive work, factory management, 

.P polities, organizing, and kindred occupations. 
‘Industrial Placement. The utility of such a test in personnel 
ministration is fairly apparent. Salesmen, foremen, and ex- 
es need (as a general rule) to be chosen from among 
<cendant personalities. The present test, though designed 
narily for college students, may serve as part of a scale by 
to determine fitness for appointments or training. Until 
ipational norms are available it is important to remember that 

p resent standards apply only to college age, and the expecta- 

s probably reasonable that ascendance increases with age. 
Higher scores than those given in the table of Norms may, there- 
re be found. 

Relation to Leadership. Although ascendance and leadership 
ave much in common, the two concepts are by no means syn- 
nymous. Leadership depends in part upon the tra*t of ascendance, 
but also upon other qualities in personality, such as intelligence, 
social traits, special abilities; it depends likewise upon the en- 

ronmental situation. The leader does not have invariable quali- 
ties; his attributes must fit the circumstances. He generally aligns 

mself with some institution and becomes effective in his appeals 
because of the institutionalized attitudes of his fellows. 

The ascendant person may not be in a strategic position to 
assume leadership over his fellows, and he may lack the intelli- 
gence, drive, or other traits required to secure corporate action. 
He does nevertheless tend to assume an immediate sort of leader- 
ship in his numerous daily contacts. It is a face-to-face domi- 

ance,“ not necessarily involving an enduring control over the 
ttitudes, ideals, or actions of others. He is not, then, a leader in 
the institutional sense of the term, but is rather in most of his 
daily contacts what Sighele calls a suggestionneur.”* 

The present study does not give support to the sharp division 
nade by many writers between ‘‘leaders’’ and ‘‘followers’’. It 
eems likewise in the light of this investigation that neither 
Spencer nor Bagehot is correct in considering ‘‘supremacy’’ and 

subordination’’ as sociological forces. Ascendance-submission, 

ve have seen, forms a unimodal distribution, and is merely a 
phenomenon of personality, not as Spencer says, a superorganic 





It is in this sense that ascendance was defined on the rating scale used in the 
— nt study as a tendency to ‘‘dominate, lead, organize, ete., in dealing with one’s 
fellows.’? The writer regrets that this inclusion of leadership in the rating scale may 
have led to some misunderstanding o:' the nature of the trait. 


24 Le crime @ deuz. 
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force which establishes itself ‘‘throughout the whole structure of 
society, from the great class divisions pervading its entire body. 
down to village cliques, and even down to every posse of schoo] 
boys.’’* Although ascendance does not embrace the whole of 
the phenomenon, it is probably a safer point of departure than 
Spencer’s for a correct understanding of leadership. It is believed 
that the present test, although it cannot claim to be the open 
sesame, may assist in the psychological study of leadership. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

On the practical side, a test has been made available which 
possesses fair reliability and some validity. It is thought that 
the instrument offered will prove of service in certain forms of 
personnel work, particularly within colleges. 

On the theoretical side, this study has aimed to clarify the con- 
cept of trait, and to contribute evidence to establish at least two of 
the important traits of personality, ascendance and submission 
These traits have been found to be fairly constant characteristics 
of behavior, and to be measurable with a device which employs 
verbally presented situations. The diagnostic significance of 
various responses to these situations has been statistically de- 
termined in relation to a criterion constructed from ratings. What- 
ever the ultimate worth of the test may be, the chief aim of the 
present research is to make a methodological contribution to the 
objective study of personality. 





25 First Principles, Ch. 18, Sec. 154. 
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ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION IN RELATION TO CERTAIN 
OTHER FACTORS IN PERSONALITY 

EDISON BENDER 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


By IRVING 


N THE preceding article of this issue (A Test for Ascendance- 
submission, by G. W. Allport) the trait of ascendance-submis- 
sion was defined and a standardized test for its measurement 
offered. The seores obtained in these tests from 400 students in 
General Psychology are here studied in relation to the following 
factors: height and weight, intelligence and scholarship, introver- 
sion-extroversion, order of birth within the family, and academic 
status. 
I. HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 

The trait of ascendance-submission ' and the factors of height 
and weight appear to be independent of each other, as shown by 
the following table.’ 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS WITH ASCENDANCE- 
SUBMISSION SCORES 


N Correlations r.3 P. E. 
82 Heights ¢ and A-S seores..........00-sc00. —.03 + .034 
389 Weights 5 and A-S scores..........eeseeee. + .09 + .034 


\W. H. Sheldon found the correlations of aggressiveness with 
height and with weight to be +.133 and +.073 respectively. He 
also correlated ratings for leadership with height and with weight 
and found coefficients of +.049 and +.024 respectively. If we may 
assume any correspondence between these traits and the trait of 
iscendance-submission,® Sheldon’s results bear out those of the 
present study. 





1 ‘* Aseendance-Submission’’ as used in this article refers throughout to the trait 
as measured by the test described in the preceding article. 

2In connection with the general problem of physique in relation to various traits 
of personality, Cleeton and Knight find only chance relationship. Cf. Jl. Appl. Psychol., 
1924, 8, 215-223. 

‘All correlations in this study are determined by the Pearson products-moment 
formula. 


‘Inches used as intervals. 

* Grouped into intervals of five pounds. 

6 Sheldon’s 
ascendance, 


criteria of aggressiveness partially coincide with our criteria of 
Cf. Personnel Journal, 1927, 6, 47-55. 
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On the other hand, some writers assume a higher positive re- 
lationship between height or weight and the dominance of one 
individual over another. Especially has this been true in em- 
ployment psychology. Salesmen and executives who are slightly 
taller or heavier than the average are supposed to be more suc. 
cessful. Such claims are made, for example, by H. G. Kenagy 
and C. E. Yoakum,’ A. J. Snow,’ and H. E. Burtt. In making a 
survey of executives, E. B. Gowin * goes even further in maintain- 
ing that ‘‘the larger man, the larger the position’’. 

[It may be true, as these writers claim, that height and weight 
have significance for the selection of salesmen and executives. 
Our results, however, indicate that height and weight are simply 
chance variables in relation to the trait of ascendance-submission. 
This trait, so essential in face-to-face situations, is daily demanded 
of the salesman and the executive, but it does not seem to be 1 
basis upon which the findings of these investigators rest. 

Other investigators, it should be pointed out, such as G. E. 
Manson " and H. D. Kitson * find no significant relation between 
either height or weight and selling ability. And in respect to 
student leadership, A. O. Bowden” reports from his survey: 
‘*The ‘personality’ which the school and the home are supposed 
to develop is social and depends very little upon stature. The 
physical parts are the least important.”’ 

Where a relation has been found to exist between sales or 
executive ability and height or weight, a different explanation 
must be sought. The height or weight of a salesman may create 
an impression of dominance in the mind of his interlocutor aside 
from any ascendance whatsoever on the salesman’s part. ‘‘The 
fact that a salesman towers above the prospect tends to give him 
confidence and to make the prospect submissive—though perhaps 
unconsciously so!’’'* It may well be a subjective state of mind in 
the prospect, an attitude generated, conceivably, out of our com- 
mon beliefs which revert to a time when ‘‘might and strength’’ 
were actually tokens by which ascendance was forcibly sustained.” 

In accounting for the correlations of Table 1 which approximate 
zero, it is necessary to consider the possibility that the shorter 





7 The Selection and Training of Salesman, 1925, esp. pp. 218-221. 
8 Psychology in Personal Selling, 1926, esp. p. 269. 

9 Principles of Employment Psychology, 1926, esp. p. 390. 

10 The Executive and His Control of Men, 1915, esp. p. 32. 

11 Jl. Pers. Res., 1925, 4, 73-99. 

12 Jl. Pers. Res., 1922, 1, 289-294. 

13 This Journal, 1926, 21, 149-160. 

14Cf. Kenagy and Yoakum, op. cit. p. 217. 

15 Cf. A. T. Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, 1927, p. 261. 
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I ‘ndividuals may compensate for their lack of stature by increased 
i scendanee.: Such a tendency would give two modes in the dis- 


f tribution of the trait (a natural ascendance for the taller, a com- 

nsatory ascendance for the shorter), and thus nullify the cor- 

tion. Sueh a condition is not discovered, however, when the 

t of the 10 per cent of the subjects at each extreme is studied. 

median height '® of the 10 per cent who scored lowest in the 

is 70 inches (mean likewise 70 inches). The same averages 

for the highest ten per cent. Likewise the median height 

382 subjects is 70 inches. Regarding weight the same tend- 

prevails. The median weight of the ten per cent who scored 

is 148 pounds (mean, 148.2 pounds). The median weight 

ten per cent who score highest was 148 pounds (mean 151.1). 
edian weight of the 389 subjects is 148 pounds. 


Il. INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 

[he intelligence scores of 192 sophomores, expressed in per- 

les,’ correlated with ascendance-submission scores yielded a 

ent of +..0008 + .649."* Scholarship records of 190 sopho- 

;, taken for the first semester of their freshman year, gave 

egligible correlation with submission, r. = + .062 + .049. (A 

at the end of this article gives the results of a subsequent 
estigation. ) 

\Vhile no other investigators are known to have studied exactly 

s same problem, some have examined related aspects of it. 


Sheldon '’ in his experiment found low correlations between intelli- 
; gence tests scores as well as scholarship and the ratings of both 
veressiveness and leadership. Many other investigators have 


und that no significant correlation exists between intelligence 
nd sales ability and executive ability.” 








[t is interesting to compare the average ascendance-submission 
; cores of the extreme groups in intelligence and in scholarship. 
ese groups are composed of the highest 10 per cent and the 
»west 10 per cent in intelligence and in scholarship. 

16 Figures for height in this study are in all cases measurements without shoes. 

: intelligence tests used were those of the American Council of Education, 1925. 
: iSCf. F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, 1924: ‘‘The trait Ascendance-Submission 
rf iy be independent of intellectual superiority’’ (p. 120). ; 


»p. ert. 
20 Kenagy and Yoakum, op. cit., pp. 260-265; Snow, op. cit., p. 231; Burtt, op. cit., 
280-282; W. V. Bingham and W. T. Davis, Intelligence Scores and Business Success, 
Jl. Appl. Psychol., 8, 1-22; C. 8. Yoakum, Application of Psychology to Industry. and 
susiness, Jl. Pers. Res., 1922, 1, 306-318. 










































Ascendance-Submisston in Relation to Factors in Personality 
TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF EXTREME GROUPS IN 
INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Group Means S.D. (Mean Scores) 8S. D. (Distribution) 
Lowest in intelligence... —1.4 2.6 10.9 
Highest in intelligence... —4.6 4.2 17.7 
Lowest in scholarship... —3.0 3.0 12.8 
Highest in scholarship... —9 .7 3.7 16.8 
Entire group (N-190).... 1.2 1.2 17.2 


In order to determine the statistical significance of the differ. 
ences between the means we present in Table 3 these differences 
together with their standard deviations. 


TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCE OF MEAN SCORES OF EXTREME GROUPS IN INTELLIGENCE 
AND IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Lowest in Highest in Lowest in Highest in 
Intelligence Intelligence Scholarship Scholarshiy 
Highest in intel.. 3.2 (SD 4.94) 
Lowest in schol... 1.6 (SD3.87) 1.6 (SD 5.16) 
Highest in schol.. 8.3 (SD 4.52) 5.1 (SD 5.59) 6.7 (SD 4.76) 
Total group .... .3 (SD 2.86) 3.4 (SD.4.37) 1.8 (SD 3.23) 8.5 (SD 3.89 


Since the obtained differences between the means are in no ease 
three times the standard deviations of their differences, the differ- 
ences are not statistically significant, although they are interesting 
and perhaps suggestive. The obtained differences between the 
respective means in the case of the ‘‘highest in scholarship”’ group 
are most apparent. Compared with the ‘‘lowest in intelligence’’, 
the obtained difference (8.3) is nearly twice the S.D. of the differ- 
ence (4.52). Compared with the ‘‘lowest in scholarship’’, the 
obtained difference (6.7) is nearly one and a half times the S8.D. 
of the difference (4.76). Compared with the total group, the 
obtained difierence (8.5) is more than twice the S.D. of the differ- 
ence (3.89). It would seem, therefore, that the mean score (— 9.7) 
of the ‘‘highest in scholarship’’ suggests a possible difference in 
the direction of greater submissiveness. If further experimenta- 
tion shows such a tendency, one might speculate that one reason 
for high scholarship is a submission or a conformity to the estab- 
lished standards of education. Other interpretations might be that 
the submissive person compensates by higher scholarship, or that 
being more scholarly, he does not feel called upon to assert himself 
in face-to-face situations. Or perhaps all three influences may be 
operative. 





*Score range: +35 to —47. 
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Ill. EXTROVERSION-INTROVERSION 

A correlation between ascendance and extroversion (the latter 
trait measured by an adapted form of the Heidbreder test.**) gives 
a coefficient of + .3879 + .031 for 345 subjects. The problem as to 
the extent to which both tests may measure the same trait lies 
utside the scope of the present inquire. Some writers, e.g., 
I. Webb,” would probably interpret this correlation as signifying 
the existence of a characterial general factor. On the other hand, 
it is equally conceivable that the two traits imbricate with one 
other without any loss of integrity to either. 


17 
al 


IV. ORDER OF BIRTH WITHIN THE FAMILY 
The subjects were classified into four following groups: only 
child, older or oldest child, younger or youngest child, and inter- 
mediate child. 
Family data are available for 192 sophomores.” Table 4 gives 
e findings. 
TABLE 4 
MEAN Scores AND 8.D.’s or BinTH ORDER GROUPS 


N Mean Seores 8.D. (Mean Scores) S.D. (Distribution) * 
36 —.33 3.0 18.0 
66 —- ()} 1.9 15.5 
g 51 —3 2: 2.1 15.0 
39 6.30 2.8 16.7 
192 —1,22 1.2 17.3 
ge of scores: +55 to —34. 


Studied in terms of mean scores a tendency appears for the 
ily as well as the oldest member to be slightly above the mean of 
e entire group in ascendance, and for the youngest as well as 

the intermediate member to be below the mean of all. To deter- 
mine whether such a difference has statistical significance, the 
S.D. of the differences between the various means are compared 
with the obtained differences. The results are shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
DIFFERENCES OF MEAN Scores OF BirtH-OrDER GROUPS 


Only Oldest Youngest Intermediate 
Oldest . . . ..  ,82 78D 3.58) 
ingest : 2.90 (SD 3.67) 3.22 (SD 2.83) 
Intermedia e... 5.97 (8D3.74) 6.29(8SD2.94) 3.07 (SD3.07) 
Total tees .89 (8D3.23) 1.21(8D2.25) 2.01 (8D2.42) 5.08 (SD2.54) 





Edna Heidbreder: The Journal, 1926, 21, 120-134. 
“* Character and Intelligence, Brit. Jl. Psychol., Monog. Suppl., 1919, 1. 
*8 The compilations were kindly provided by Professor C. L. Stone. 
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Table 5 shows the obtained differences between the various 
means and also the S.D.’s of their differences. Since in no ease js 
the obtained difference three times the S.D. of the difference, we 
vannot regard the differences as statistically significant. However. 
in the intermediate group the obtained. differences are all equal to, 
or greater than, one standard deviation of the difference, which 
may be suggestive. This fact is particularly evident when the 
intermediate group is compared with the oldest or with the entir 
group. 

In their study of family relationships, F. L. Goodenough and 
A. M. Leahy** found the oldest child to be ‘‘conspicuously non 
aggressive.’’ If we assume that aggressiveness is cognate fo 
ascendance, the present study does not confirm their findings. 


V. ACADEMIC STATUS 
Concerning the relation of ascendance-submission to academi 


status, Table 6 summarizes our findings. 


TABLE 6 


MEAN ScorRES AND S.D.’s oF ACADEMIC CLASSES 
Group N Mean Seores’ S.D. (Mean Scores S.D. ( Distribut 
Sophomore... 205 —1.22 nm 15 
Junior... : 15] 1.80 1.4 17 
Senior... 44 —§.32 2.7 18 
ae 400 —2.13 9 17 
Total range: +55 to —55 


No statistical significance is indicated when the standard devi 
ations of the differences are compared with the obtained differences 
as presented in Table 7. 


TABLE .7 
DIFFERENCES OF MEAN SCORES OF .ACADEMIC CLASSES 
Sophomore Junior Seni 
Junior... .58 (SD 1.66) 
Senior... 5.10 (SD 2.91) 4.52 (SD 2.97) 
oo +e .91 (SD 1.42) .323 (SD 1.54) 4.19 (SD 2.54 


The obtained differences are shown in Table 7 with the stand 


ard deviations of their differences. The obtained differences ind 

cate nothing decisive, though the fact that the obtained differences 
for the seniors approximates two standard deviations may } 
regarded as suggestive. 





24 The Effect of Certain Family Relationships upon the Development of Personalit) 
Ped. Sem., 1927, 34, 45-71. 
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2 various | VI. CONCLUSIONS 
20 Case is | The results of the present study are in the main negative. No 
rence, we i significant correlation was found in our group between the scores 
However, | ¢ the ascendance-submission test and the factors of height, weight, 
equal to, ‘ntelligenee, or scholarship;* nor did the median height or the 
oy Wee median weight of those highest and lowest in the tests show any 
when the significant difference. A suggestive correlation (+ .379) appears 
he entir ‘n our group between ascendance scores and extroversion scores 
of the Heidbreder test (adapted form). 
Snot na . . . ’ 
bugh and No reliable differences in mean scores appear as a result of 
usly not intelligenee, scholarship, position in the family, or class in college. 
gnate to Vhat suggestive differences the groups show are in the direction 
ings submissiveness on the part of the highest in scholarship,” on 
part of the intermediate children in the family,” and on the 
rt of seniors in the college.** 
academ| . tes from subsequent investigations: 
25 7 scholarship records of 312 sophomores, juniors, and seniors for their two 
x semesters yield a correlation with submission of +.128 +.038- (earlier 
062 +.049). 
26In this new group (N=327) the highest 10 per cent in scholarship obtained 
re of 1.8, and the lowest 10 per cent, a mean of +6.1. The mean score 
group is +2.3. These data confirm the suggestive difference in means 
strib sly obtained (Cf. Table 2). 
1 new experiment (N= 327) does not confirm this suggestive difference in 
17 ns regarding intermediate children, since the obtained difference is only .3 with 
18 S.D. of 2.55. The obtained difference between the mean score of the youngest 
17 the mean score of all is 4.6 with an S.D. of 2.61 which somewhat strengthens the 


s finding (Table 5), suggesting submissiveness on the part of the youngest 
The onty children are again the most ascendant (obtained difference 2.7). 

s and seniors considered together (N==115) show an obtained difference 
ard devi which seems again slightly suggestive of submissiveness, while the sophomores 
} 12) show a slighter obtained difference (.8) again in the direction of ascendance 
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THREE DISTINCTIONS IN THE STUDY OF LEADERS 


By W. H. COWLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE approach to the study of leadership has usually been and 

perhaps must always be through the study of traits. Leader- 

ship obviously is not a simple trait but rather a complex of 
many traits fashioned together as a unity. An adequate appraisal 
of leadership would naturally reduce this complex to its individual 
units, and any study of leadership to be of value should produce a 
list of the traits which go together to make the leader. If one could 
produce an authentic list of such leadership traits, immediate and 
important theoretical and practical advances might be made in 
our understanding and control of human behavior. 

If it could be said, for example, that every individual who has 
aspirations for leadership should possess half a dozen particular 
traits which we might, for convenience and for want of better 
designations, call traits, M, N, O, P, Q, and R, then it would be 
possible to select mayors and generals, bishops and college presi- 
dents by measuring candidates for the necessary leadership traits. 
With such a simplification of knowledge of human behavior, con- 
trol of our institutions and advance of our civilization would run 
along smoothly and with considerable speed. The immediate ques- 
tion to be answered, of course, concerns itself with whether or not 
any such series of traits may be isolated with certainty and pre- 
cision. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the problem and to 
suggest a conclusion thereto. Three distinctions, however, need 
to be made to put the problem into its proper setting. These, it is 
proposed, will make it possible to view leadership and leadership 
traits from a different, i* not a better point of vantage. 


THE FIRST DISTINCTION 

The first of these distinctions is very simple. It is an arbitrary 
classification of so-called leaders into two groups: one group of 
actual and unquestionable leaders, the other of individuals fre- 
quently called leaders but who for reasons to be named are not. 
The findings which are reviewed in this paper come from two 
carefully controlled laboratory experiments, the first of which 
proved valueless because this distinction had not been made, and 
144 
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second of which produced significant results only because it 
taved within the limits set up upon making the distinction clear. 
Undergraduate students at the University of Chicago acted as 
sy bjeects in the first experiment. Arbitrarily I chose twenty-five 
students who held positions of leadership in the undergraduate 
life of the University. The captain of football, the editor of the 
tudent paper, the president of the Undergraduate Council, the 
ider of the social life of the senior class, and a score or more of 
others holding similar important positions were included in the 
study. I soon discovered, however, that a great many of these 
‘ndividuals were in no sense leaders even though they held leader- 
ship positions. When I talked over my list of subjects with other 
students and faculty members, no one would concede at least fifteen 
‘my twenty-five to be leaders despite their positions. For one 
reason or another these fifteen had climbed to the seats of the 
campus mighty, but despite their exalted stations, no one would 
concede them to be really leaders. This widespread conviction 
naturally invalidated the experimentation already completed, and 
<9 it became necessary to toss aside four months’ work and to 
ink a way out of the confusion. 

In the diseussion which followed this abrupt halt, the first dis- 
tinction which I am presenting developed as a fundamental con- 
cept in the study of leadership—at least in this study of leadership. 
This fundamental concept is the distinction between leaders and 

ose who hold leadership positions but who are not leaders. I 
have dubbed this second group ‘‘headmen”’ and have referred to 
he phenomenon as ‘‘headship’’ rather than leadership. I think 

‘ distinetion will be quite clear in the minds of most everybody. 
Examples of headmen are numerous. Every organization whether 
industrial, educational, religious, or political has its large share of 
headmen: men who hold leadership positions but who are not 
really leaders. Now in the study of leadership it has seemed to 
me that one must begin by separating leaders from headmen and 
proceed with his investigations only after the distinction has been 
made clear-cut. To make such-a clear-cut division, however, re- 
quires definitions. Leaders cannot be called leaders merely because 
of an arbitrary hunch. One must have some measuring stick, some 
standard of judgment. In the experimentation with undergradu- 
ite leaders, army leaders, and criminal leaders reported upon 
in this article these following definitions, therefore, have been used 


to distinguish leaders from headmen: 


A leader is an individual who is moving in a particular direc- 


tion and who succeeds in inducing others to follow after him. 
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A headman is an individual who, because of ability or prestige. 
has attained to a position of headship. 

A leader, then, is a person who is going somewhere, who has 
a motive, who has a program. A headman is an individual who 
has attained to the head of a group but who has no outstanding 
individual motive or program and who is, therefore, not a leader 

Now this is an arbitrary distinction, but it is a distinction which 
seems to me to be fundamentally important in an understanding of 
what leaders are and why. One would call Napoleon, for example, 
a leader but one would call Louis XVI a headman. Perhaps a 
better distinction is that between Lincoln and Buchanan, his prede- 
cessor. Lincoln had a program in relation to the unity of the 
states in a federal government. Buchanan had no program except 
it be that of avoiding to meet the issue. Roosevelt, of course, was 
a leader, but there are a great many people who cannot discover 
in what direction, if any, Calvin Coolidge is moving; and so one 
might call Coolidge a headman rather than a leader. Similarly 
one would call Wilson a leader, but scarcely Warren Harding. 
These are examples from high places, but one need go no further 
than his own organization, whether it be industrial or educational, 
to find numerous examples of real leaders and of others who hold 
positions which some consider actual or potential positions of 
leadership but which are in reality only positions of headship. 

I think it should be said by way of qualification that even with 
the definitions that have been presented, a completely clean-cut 
distinction between leaders and headmen cannot always be made. 
Occasionally it is possible to pick out an individual like Roosevelt 
and agree to the fact. of his leadership; and on the other hand it 
is possible to pick out presidents like Buchanan and Harrison and 
agree that they exemplified headship rather than leadership. Yet 
the presidency of the United States has had incumbents who have 
spread out in various relationships to the two extremes of leader- 
ship and headship, and one can merely judge for himself whether 
any particular president has been more the leader or more the 
headman until time and history review presidential careers and 
make the final decision. As in the presidency of the United States, 
so also in other leadership situations. Some headmen are not 
leaders at all, and everybody agrees that they are not. Others are 
leaders after a fashion and to a degree. Still others are admittedly 
and decidedly leaders, and of those who are leaders there is @ 
variation in the quality of their leadership. The distinction is com- 
parative, and as in all comparisons only the extremes stand out 
prominently. In general, however, we may say that the leader 1s 
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ndividual who is going somewhere and who has succeeded in 


persuading others to follow after him. The headman, on the other 
} and, is an individual who because of either ability, prestige, or 
 §6. combination of both has attained to headship without being a 


THE SECOND DISTINCTION 
ith this first distinction made we may go back to a dis- 
ission of traits: traits of leaders and traits of headmen. For the 
present, no distinction need be. made between the traits of either 
croup. We can come to that later. The significant thing now is 
make a distinction between individual traits and situational 
requirements. One needs to keep clearly in mind the difference 
' hetween the traits that an individual possesses and the traits that 
situation demands. This distinction is made in what industrial 
personnel people have come to call job specifications, and it is well 
emplified in employment work where individuals are hired be- 
ise they possess the traits which a particular job requires. Like- 
it is made in selecting political candidates, where individual 
traits always must match the particular requirements of the 
political situation. For example, no one can be President of the 
ted States unless he has been born in the United States and is 
: er thirty-five years of age. No matter what other abilities and 
qualifications one may possess, he cannot be considered for the 
i Presidency of the United States unless he possesses these two 


atti Rdg 


- 








traits at least. Similarly one cannot be a cardinal in the Roman 
Catholic church unless he is a Roman Catholic; and one cannot 
become a Shriner in the Masonic order unless he is a master Mason. 

With this distinction made between individual and situational 
emphasis on traits, it becomes quite obvious that in discussing 
leadership or headship two parallel studies must be made—the 
study of individual traits and the study of situations. Every 
situation stresses some traits more than others, and there can be 
little understanding of individual traits and their relationship to 
headship or to leadership unless these situational stresses are 
‘known and understood. One could take the political situation in 


= New York State, for example, and survey its situational require- 


ments; and to parallel such a survey one could study individuals 

with political aspirations and roughly predict their chances of 
. success. This amounts to saying that in the political situation in 
New York State, and in every other situation, whether it be politi- 
cal, educational, or industrial, there are some traits which have 
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more significance than others. For convenience I have named 
these ‘‘prestige traits’’ with the suggestion that the people pos. 
sessing them will attain to headship and perhaps to leadership 
more readily than individuals who do not possess them. 

As an illustration may I survey a situation of which I know 
more perhaps than of any other? That is the situation among 
undergraduates in a college. Only once have I heard, for example, 
of a non-fraternity man being elected to a class presidency. Among 
those fraternity men who are elected, moreover, athletes are more 
numerous than non-athletes. At Harvard a few years ago an en- 
terprising undergraduate made a study of the campus political 
situation and discovered that almost all the elective ‘positions in 
Harvard undergraduate life are held by graduates of a few eastern 
prep schools. 

Here we have, then, three prestige factors in the undergraduat?é 
situation: fraternity membership, athletic prowess, and prep school 
background. Now, of course, there are a great many other prestige 
traits besides these, and a study is now under way to spot them in 
adequate detail. Results of such a study will very likely differ 
from college to college, but in general we may say that there are 
half a dozen or more prestige factors of significance in the under- 
graduate situation. I doubt very much whether anyone would dis- 
agree that there are different prestige traits in other situations, in 
fact in any organized situation that one can think of. Certainly 
gangsters set up their standards of value which differ from those 
of the clergymen; and similarly army officers in their military situ- 
ation consider important decidedly different prestige traits from 
college professors. With these contrasts clearly drawn it becomes 
possible to see the distinction between individual traits studied in 
isolation and the same traits studied in a particular situation and 
for the convenience called ‘‘situational traits.’’ Similarly it can be 
agreed that different situations value the same traits differently 
and that a trait highly valued in one situation may be of no 
importance in another. We have, then, individual and situational 
emphasis when discussing traits and when we talk about the situ- 
ational emphasis, we must remember that some may be called 
‘‘prestige traits’’ because of being more valued than others i 
that situation. The importance of this distinction is clear when 
one considers that leaders are effective and headmen attain to their 
headship only when the traits they possess are those demanded by 
the situation. 
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THE THIRD DISTINCTION 
Before. going on to discuss the third distinction we should, 
rhaps, stop a moment to review the two that have already been 
ide. We have taken the large group of so-called leaders, and we 
ve separated them into two groups: one group of leaders and 
of headmen. Then we have taken both headmen and leaders 
and have suggested the importance of studying leadership and 
ilship situations as well as leaders and headmen. We have, 
en, two general studies: a study of headmen and headship situa- 
s and a study of leaders and leadership situations. This present 
aper must from now on be concerned only with the second of 
ese studies—with leaders and leadership situations, and the im- 
portance and desirability of data on headmen and headship situa- 
ons can be noted only in passing. The third distinction comes 
to the problem of leadership traits. It is in the form of a 
stion. Is there any difference between leadership in a particu- 
ir situation and the ability to be a leader in several or perhaps 
in any situation? To phrase it a little differently: Are there 
y traits which are common to all leaders and which may be 
illed general traits of leadership as distinguished from the situa- 
onal traits about which we have just been talking? The second 
cturer in this series presented and commented upon a list of 
leadership traits. The question is whether or not the list he pre- 
sented applies to all leaders in all situations or only to political 
leaders about whom he had most to say. Similarly when maga- 
‘ine writers give lists of traits possessed by business leaders, the 
questions arises as to whether the traits they suggest are traits of 
business leaders only or whether they are possessed by all leaders 
| situations. As suggested at the beginning of this paper, it 
s significant to discover whether or not there are any general 
leadership traits which all leaders possess and which educators 
may develop in the more alert students in our schools and colleges. 
Obviously there is no way of determining whether such traits 
exist except by experimentation. One might talk interminably 
nd present evidence of all sorts, but the question will not be 
solved until carefully conducted research presents factual data 
nd its statistical evaluation. The experimentation being reported 
has been undertaken in an attempt to meet this research require- 
ment. In experimental form the problem has two phases which 

ma} be stated as follows: 
Do followers possess traits different from leaders in the 

me situation? 

Do leaders in different situations possess the same traits? 
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In the experiment conducted to answer these questions one 
hundred and thirty-two people served as subjects, half as leaders 
and half as followers. There were twenty officers, twenty non- 
commissioned officers and twenty privates from the U. S. Army 
post at Fort Sheridan, Ill. There were twenty criminal leaders 
and twenty criminal followers from the State Penitentiary at 
Joliet, Ill., and sixteen student leaders and sixteen student follow- 
ers from The University of Chicago. All leaders were chosen be- 
cause of their outstanding leadership qualities and because of the 
belief of their fellows that they would be leaders in almost any 
situation. The followers were chosen because of their outstanding 
traits of submission and lack of aggressiveness. Twenty-eight 
psychological tests were given to these subjects in a standard 
fashion and under standard conditions. The scores were then 
compared to discover two things: first, if leaders react to the tests 
differently from the followers; and second, if leaders in different 
situations react in the same way. We had four different situa- 
tions: the student situation, the criminal situation, and two army 
situations: the officers compared to privates and the non- 
commissioned officers likewise compared to the privates. 

The tests used were psychological tests some of which are 
standard and some of which were developed in the first experiment 
about which I have already spoken. Such traits as the following 
were measured: aggressiveness, self-confidence, intelligence, emo- 
tional stability, finality of judgment, tact, suggestibility, and speed 
of decision. It should be said concerning these tests that aside 
from the intelligence test we lack complete statistical verification 
that they measure what we think they measure. However, whether 
they do or not is of no particular importance in this experiment. 
The question is, do leaders differ from their followers in the twenty- 
eight tests given, which are the best available tests of personality 
traits. 

The results have been interesting. We have discovered that 
these tests do differentiate between leaders and followers in the 
same situation. We have discovered, too, that leaders in different 
situations do not possess the same traits. I am not going to pre- 
sent the statistical data demonstrating these facts. I hope some- 
time soon to have the entire study with its one hundred pages ol 
statistical tables published, and I shall be glad to answer questions 
in the discussion later concerning that phase of the problem. | 
should rather confine the time allotted to a discussion of the actual 
conclusions and their significance. 
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[he experimentation with these four groups of leaders and 
wers has proved two things: First, that leaders possess dif- 
t traits from their followers, and, second, that leaders in these 

r different situations do not possess even a single trait in com- 

This amounts briefly to a demonstration of the fact that 
ership is a funetion of a definite situation and that we cannot 
about leadership traits in general but that instead we must 
about leadership traits in particular situations. We must 

‘ about the traits of army leaders, the traits of student leaders, 

traits of criminal leaders, the traits of political leaders, and so 

lways designating the leadership situation. This is the con- 
ion that our year of experimentation brings, and it is easy to 

k about and to discover common sense examples to justify it. 

In Chieago where labor unions are well organized and powerful, 

s interesting to observe that the leaders in the building trades 

ons are an entirely different type from the leaders in the needle 
des union. In the same fashion the leaders of the teamsters’ 
on have widely different characteristics from the leaders of 
painters’ union. One can find many other examples at random: 
eaders of coal miners are not the same type of men as leaders of 


f 


same traits as leaders in our highly civilized urban life. Different 
tuations require different types of leaders with different leader- 
ship traits. Within the last year there has been published a book 
a Chieago sociologist entitled ‘‘The Gang’’, a review of several 
ears of intimate contact and study of the gang life of Chicago. 
importance of the leadership situation is brought out here, 
The author asserts that gang leadership differs from gang 
situation to gang situation, from time to time and from place to 
lace. One can produce other examples from his own experience 
demonstrate the truth of this generalization. Certainly the 
ividuals who are leaders in scientific research in this country 

a different type of individual from those who are leaders in 
country’s large-sealed selling organizations or the leaders in 


production. Similarly everyone will agree that military leaders are 


different type of individual from religious leaders, and there are 
w who would dispute that political leaders are a different type of 
ndividual from artistic leaders. The experimentation being re- 


orted was conducted, of course, with leaders who seemed to have 
uch in common. They are all what has been called face-to-face 
iders. They are individuals who meet and command their fol- 
It has long been supposed that these face 
Not a few 


ers face to face. 
ce leaders have at least a few traits in common. 
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authors have presented lists of such traits which include domin. 
ance, social ability, verbal fluency and. several other traits which 
accentuate their dominant qualities. It should be observed that 
all of these lists come from authors who have never gone into 
the laboratory to test groups of leaders to discover their traits, 
and certainly the burden of proof is upon them to verify their 
opinions experimentally. 

The conclusion presented here that there is no such thing as 
general leadership factor is not likely to be a popular view with 
some people. We are used to thinking of such individuals as 
Roosevelt and Bismarck and Napoleon as natural leaders, men born 
to leadership, men who would be leaders in any situation. Many 
people will give up the idea of such natural leadership with much 
reluctance, but I think it is possible to analyze the leadership of 
such individuals and to demonstrate that it is in reality only 
leadership in a single situation carried over to other situations 
because of such factors as prestige, the habit of leadership an 
similarity of situation. Take Roosevelt, for example. He is gen 
erally considered to be America’s outstanding example of natural 
leadership. But he was not a leader at Harvard. He did a bit of 
boxing, and he played around with a semi-intellectual group, but 
except in a small way he was not a leader. He got under way a 
bit during his short career in the New York State Assembly, but 
his leadership began when he went out to his western ranch and 
acquired self-confidence by being successful with his ranchers. He 
became successful with his ranchers, moreover, because of acquir- 
ing the qualities that the ranch group considered important. He 
learned to ride well, to shoot straight, to hunt expertly, and eve! 
to swagger a bit. These qualities, together with the prestige ot 
his wealth and his education made him a leader in the eyes ol 
western ranchers. With the self-confidence he thus gained, he 
came back to the political situation in the east, worked hard at his 
politics, obtained prestige because of his success, got into the habit 
of thinking of himself as a leader, and ended up with everyon 
considering him to be a born leader. In the same fashion I think 
it is possible to analyze Napoleon, Bismarck, and other so-called 
born leaders, and to demonstrate that they obtained their leader- 
ship first in one situation and that they then transferred that 
leadership to other similar situations and later from those similar 
situations to situations further removed. Finally the prestige of 
their success made them leaders in any situation they entered. 

One cannot, of course, push this denial of natural leadership 
too far. Certainly, other things being equal, the best endowed 
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and the best trained individuals do rise above those not so well 
ondowed and not so well trained. Those born with the best bodies 
and the best brains will in all probability acquire authority over 
those with bodies and brains of less ability and power. Very 
likely Al. Smith, had he been born in wealthy Westchester County 
.nd trained at Harvard would have been a leader in some field of 
activity if not in politics. More than likely his native equipment 
s such that he would attain to leadership anywhere and even 
despite the disadvantages of a college education. But who can 
say?’ Native equipment is but part of the story. Another part 
< the training the native equipment receives, and quite as impor- 
tant as endowment and training taken together is the situation. 
Al.-Smith is well-endowed and politically well trained, but there 
are a good many people who attribute his success and popularity 
chiefly to the dramatization of his Oliver Street background which 
gives him the double advantage of appearing as the champion of 
the people and a product of America’s great ideal of democracy. 
Had he been born into a wealthy family and gone to Harvard, he 
might have become a leader anyway, but at least there is some 
justification for supposing that Al. Smith has come to power 
argely because his equipment and training fitted into the Tam- 
many Hall political situation so evenly that he glided ahead to 
success and fame easily and inevitably. Endowment and training 
are but half the story. The other half is the situation. When a 
well-equipped man meets the proper situation, a leader is pro- 
duced. Another example in support of this concept is the career 
of General-Grant. Grant had the endowment and the training, 
but had not the Civil War come along, he would never have had the 
situation in which to demonstrate his generalship. If the war had 
not come, he would have died an obscure seller of leather. His 
fame would not even have reached the border of his own Illinois 
county; and what fame he did attain would have come to him 
chiefly because of his prowess as a drinker. This is as good an 
example as one can find of the equipment of a leader waiting for 
a situation to present the opportunity. As with Grant so with 
Foch. As with Foch, so even with Napoleon, who would have 
uever had his opportunity had it not been for the confusion follow- 
ing the French Revolution. Despite all that has been said about 
born leaders, one must agree that even though the best endowed 
and the best trained will rise above those whose stock is not so fine 
and whose training has been limited, a real leader is produced only 
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when a well-endowed and well+rained individual meets the situa 
tion which gives his powers freedom and opportunity. 

Whether or not this point of view is likely to be popular, it has 
interesting and valuable implications particularly in the selectio 
and development of leaders in present-day industrial and politica! 
life. The assertion that leadership is produced by the meeting of 
the proper equipment with the proper situation means that indi- 
viduals should look about for the prope; situations in which 
use their equipment and that institutions should select individuals 
for future leadership who have the qualifications to be successful 


in their particular situation. 


It is interesting to observe that 


there are very few former captains of college football teams w! 

are. outstanding leaders in our political and industrial life. Foot- 
ball captains are leaders (sometimes only headmen) in their one 
athletie situation, but few of them have gone on to become leaders 
If these generalizations are sound, this is so because 
these football leaders did not have the qualifications to rise to posi 
tions of leadership in the more complex situations of their later 
lives or because the situations which their equipment needed to be 
successful never came. One can think of other examples of indi- 
viduals who were leaders in one situation but who failed in others 
Consider the failure of General Grant as President and the similar 
failure of Harrison. Consider Henry Ford as an industrial leader 
and his sad failure when he attempted to lead social thinking 
through his Peace Ship and his Dearborn Independent. Think 
of the effectiveness of William Howard Taft as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court as contrasted with his mediocrity as chiet 
executive. Other examples might be selected at random. Perhaps 
these suffice to give point to the suggestion that leadership is a 
function of a specific situation and not a mysterious general factor 
innately resident in some individuals and conspicuously lacking 
in others. We must talk about leadership in specific situations 
even though we must recognize that there are factors which tend 


in later life. 


to obseure this situational foundation. 


CONCLUSION 


Before summing up the three distinctions presented above, 
may I take a few moments to urge the importance of the exper 


mental approach to social phenomena. 


+ 


The physical scientists 


have made long strides, very long strides, because of their strict 
adherence to the experimental procedure. The social scientists 


seem likely to move ahead but slowly until they follow the same 
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«perimental practices. The research discussed summarized here 
; the first that I know of which has sought to survey leadership in 
laboratory under standard conditions and with standard pro- 
dures. It is admittedly incomplete. The conclusions that have 
sulted may be overturned by some future experimenter, but 
hether they are or not, I think they suggest the importance of the 
<perimental approach to social problems. Of particular value for 
iture study of leadership would be researches into such problems 
is the following: 
|. The Genesis of Leadership. I have said that Roosevelt was 
t a leader as a boy or as an undergraduate. Neither was Napo- 
n. The question is, how did they become leaders? Mr. Wiggam 


in the first paper of this series suggested that they became leaders 


ecause of their heredity. There are a great many people who 
ink that Mr. Wiggam is only telling half the story when he 


stresses ancestry only. These people think it is necessary to re- 


mber that an indivdual is the result not only of his native equip- 
mt but also of the environmental pressures that mould and 
mould the endowment which his ancestors have given him. But 


whatever theory one may lean toward, it certainly must be agreed 


t research into the genesis of leadership would throw consider- 
light upon our understanding of what leaders are and how 
attain to their leadership. 

The Techniques of Leaders. Leaders succeed in attaining 
eadership and in maintaining their positions by the techniques 
use. Different situations, of course, require different tech- 
jues, but there is no study of leadership which is likely to prove 
re interesting or more valuable than a study of the methods 

d by leaders in getting their effects and in keeping their fol- 

ers in line. A study has recently been made of the public 
king techniques of political leaders, of the little tricks they 

se to arouse their audiences to maintain their loyalty. I think 
eryone will agree that a study of the public speaking techniques 

William Jennings Bryan would be of considerable value to other 

blic speakers. Similarly the techniques of all kinds used by all 
pes of leaders would be interesting and important social data 
r evaluation and for transmission to future generations. 

The Physiology of Leadership. It would be interesting to 
ike a physiological survey of various types of leaders. Un- 


fortunately no physiological measuring stick is available with the 
exception of basal metabolism. It would be interesting, however, 


measure the basal metabolism of two or three hundred leaders 
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from various situations to discover if there are any common factors 
which would throw light upon the problem of the genesis of leader- 
ship and upon other aspects of the broader problem. 

4. The Genesis of the Motives of Leaders. The definitions 
suggested in the first few pages of this paper distinguished between 
leaders and headmen chiefly because leaders have motives while 
headmen and their motives are not very. different from those of 
everyone else. Leaders, according to this definition, do have at 
least one trait in common: the trait of having a motive, of going 
somewhere. Leaders in different situations are bound in different 
directions, but at least they are on the move, and that is their one 
common trait. An interesting and valuable study could be made 
into the genesis of leadership motives with the hope of discovering 
more basic elements in leaders and in behavior generally. William 
Jennings Bryan became a great orator, for example, because of a 
combination of circumstances whieh made him interested in polities 
and which in turn instilled within him an ambition to be a great 
political orator and leader. His father had been in polities. He 
had met not a few political characters in his state. At sixteen he 
went to the Democratic National Convention being held in St. 
Louis. When he got to college he decided that he would become a 
debater and go into politics. We know just enough about the 
genesis of Bryan’s motives to want to know a great deal more, 
and the same is true of Napoleon and Bismarck and Disraeli and 
a great many others. Research into motives promises to be of 
utmost importance in our understanding of human behavior 
whether it be the behavior of leaders or of followers. 

These are but four of the studies that might be made. There 
are any number of others which would produce significant facts. 
This research is but a beginning. The next time a series of lec- 
tures like this is given there will undoubtedly be much more experi- 
mental and factual data to present. Meanwhile, perhaps the 
material presented tonight may stimulate discussion and an inter- 
est in the research procedure. The points ready for immediate 
discussion are three: They are the three distinctions referred to 
in the title of this paper and developed in the text. Summed up 
briefly they are these: 

1. The distinction between headmen and leaders. 

2. The distinction between the situational and the individual 
emphasis in studying traits and more especially the distinction 
between situational prestige traits and individual traits in 
isolation. 
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The distinction between so-called natural leadership and 
eadership in specific situations, a distinction which might be 
mmed up in the phrase ‘‘the specificity of leadership’’. 
The French writer Taine once observed that any good book can 
reduced to three paragraphs and the three paragraphs to three 
The data presented above may not fit into Taine’s 
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issification, but in any case, these three distinctions may be 
immed up in three phrases: Leadership as opposed to headship, 
situational prestige traits, and the specificity of leadership. 





A BIOCHEMICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
PERSONALITY.* 


By GILBERT J. RICH, Ph.D. 
INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 


HE scientific study of personality is today one of the outstand- 

ing problems of psychiatry as well as of psychology. But 

when one looks for facts regarding personality or methods 
of measurement and diagnosis of personality traits, the search js 
almost in vain. 

In the last two decades one phase of personality, intelligence, 
has been intensively studied by psychologists. Their study has 
been fruitful from many angles. A series of. test scales have been 
devised which serve as more or less accurate measures of a per- 
son’s general intelligence as well as his special abilities and -dis. 
abilities. And the results obtained by mental testing have led to 
considerable insight into the nature of intelligence and the hered- 
itary, developmental, and environmental factors involved in 

Other phases of personality have not fared so well.. This fact is 
reflected in the frequently repeated statements that intelligence is 
not the whole story and that mental tests give a one-sided and 
distorted view of the person who is tested. A statement like this 
is doubtless true, even if it is not very helpful. Intelligence is only 
one phase of the multiplicity of behavior traits which make up 
the integrated whole which -we call personality. Attempts have 
been made by psychologists in recent years to use methods similar 
to. those employed in intelligence tests in the study of non- 
intellectual traits.’ 








* Publication from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Herman M. A 
M.D., Director. Series C, No. 128. 

The writer wishes to express his obligation and thanks to Professor L 
Thurstone of the University of Chicago for the suggestion which started . him 
this line of investigation, and also for assistance in the prosecution of the stud} 
to Dr. H. M. Adler, Director:of the Lllinois Institute for Juvenile Research, for t 
encouragement and material support which have made so extensive an experiment 
possible; to Professor F. C. Koch of the’ University of Chicago for laborator) 
facilities for the work with students, as well as for advice upon the biochemical qu 
tions and methods involved; to Dr. W. H. Sheldon for the use of the ratings wil 
he had obtained; to the members of the clinic at the Institute for Juvenile Researe! 
for the ratings of children; and to his technicians, Misses K. Knowlton and V. L. Lund 
and Mr. C. Davis, for their careful analytical work. 

1 Summarized by: May, M. A., and Hartshorne, H. ‘‘ Personality and Character 
Tests,’’ Psychol. Bull., 1926, 23, 395-411; May, M. A., Hartshorne, H., and Welty 
R. E. ‘Personality and Character Tests,’’ Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 418-435 
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Up to the present time these studies have progressed very 

slowly and there are not as yet any adequate tests of traits other 

ntelligence. Whether or not it is possible to study and 

sure the non-intellectual traits by purely psychological methods 

be definitely said at this time. But the astounding slow- 

ss with which such studies have developed shows the difficulties 

nt in them. It would seem, then, that in the absence of 

ological methods the time is ripe for a biological approach 

problems of personality, for a study of the relationship, if 

vhich may exist between an individual’s behavior and his 
wical characteristics. 

In turning to a study of biological factors correlated with per- 

lity, a number of possibilities are open. Morphological factors 

heen considered in the last few years in a series of studies.’ 

ological factors have occasionally been dealt with in connec- 

with the extreme traits found in mental disease, in such 

es as those of Raphael * on the physiologic level in dementia 

and of Ludlum and MecDonald* on the balance between 

igus and sympathetic tonicity in mental disease. With the growth 

etter knowledge of the action of the ductless glands, the rela- 

n of personality to endocrine function has become a matter of 

ilar as well as scientific interest. It does not, however, lend 

f to quantitative experimental investigation at the present 

, owing to the lack of methods for measuring any but the more 

‘eme changes in endocrine functioning. All branches of physi- 

vy are today tending to express themselves in biochemical 

rms. In view of this. tendency, it seems justifiable to leave out 

tly physiological conditions and to consider directly any bio- 

mical factors which may be connected with characteristics of 

rsonality. The possibility of such relations seems at first glance 

» be somewhat remote and far-fetched. Over twenty years ago 

Folin® pointed out that the mental disorders must be classed 

ong the diseases preéminently accessible to metabolism studies 

ind expressed the hope that, with refinement of technique, chemical 

investigation would yield a clearer understanding of these diseases 

than could be looked for from the other sciences that have been 





Kretschmer, E. ‘‘ Physique and Character,’’ New York, J. H. Sprott, 1925. 
Raphael, T. ‘‘The Physiologic Level in Dementia Praecox,’’ Am. J. of Psychiat., 
24, 2, 515-525 
lum, S. de W. ‘‘Clinical Psychiatry,’’ New York Med. J., 1922, 116, 459- 
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brought to bear upon them. Within the past year, Needham‘* has J 


carried the argument even further and has considered the pos. 
sibility of expressing all mental phenomena in chemical terms. 
The hope expressed by Folin with regard to the biochemica] 
investigation of mental disease has been in part fulfilled. There 
have, indeed, been a considerable number of studies of the bio- 
chemistry of the insane which have yielded negative results. But 
there have also been positive findings. It would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to discuss in detail the accumulated results.’ 
The positive findings, although they have been accompanied by 
many failures to find differences in body chemistry in mental dis- 
orders, indicate the possibilities that appear to lie in the investiga- 
tion of biochemical factors correlated with mental conditions. - If 
we take the commonly accepted view of abnormal mental condi- 
tions as exaggerations of characteristics found within the limits 
of normality, we must likewise expect that the normal variations 
which occur in metabolism may show similar relations to differ- 
ences in personality, even within the range of normality. In order 
to test this possibility in a preliminary way, we have attempted 
to set up an experimental procedure and attack the problem 
from an experimental rather than a clinical point of view, hoping 
thereby to obtain data which should later be of clinical value. 
Two general methods have been used in the study of mental 
traits. One is to divide humanity into a number of types and then 
to study the characteristics of each type. A procedure of this sort 
always presents the great difficulty that human beings do not 
naturally fall into types, but rather range all the way between 
extremes. It thus comes about that it is exceedingly difficult to 
draw the limits of any class, especially a pathological one, as 
there are likely to be more individuals on the border-line than 
within the class in question. The other method of attack is to 
consider each trait in its entirety from one extreme to the other, 
and at the same time to study the concomitant variation of what- 
ever factors are being considered (in this study the chemical 
factors), determining the degree of relationship by the method of 
correlation. This method lends itself especially to quantitative 
treatment and is the one followed in this investigation. 





¢ Needham, J. ‘‘Lucretius Redivivus: The Hope of a Chemical Psychology,’’ 
Psyche, 1927, No. 27, 3-19. 

7 Reviews of this work may be found in: Schaefer, A. ‘‘Untersuchungen ueber 
den Stoffwechsel bei Psychosen und Neurosen,’’ Monatschr. f. Psychiat., 1897, 2, 
157-162; 229-242; 377-386; 443-451; Barnes, F. M. ‘‘Chemistry of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases,’’ Am. J. of Insanity, 1912, 68, 431-472; Bowman, K. M., ‘‘ Blood 
Chemistry in Mental Diseases,’’ Am. J. of Psychiat., 1923, 2, 379-408. 
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With the foregoing considerations in mind, the problem of 
this study may be briefly summarized. Working with several 


ii 


eroups of subjects, we desire to obtain from the same individuals 


1) ratings upon a few personality traits, and (2) biochemical 
determination upon certain features of body metabolism. We 
shall then correlate the results in order to ascertain what, if any, 
relationships may obtain between the mental and chemical 
aracteristics. 
Procedure 
The experimental work falls into two parts. The chemical 
determinations of Part I were made in the Hull Laboratory of 
Physiological Chemistry of the University of Chicago between 
October, 1925, and July, 1926; those of Part II in the Biochemical 
Laboratory of the Institute for Juvenile Research between July, 
1926, and February, 1927. 
[he subjects of Part I were 39 undergraduates * and 18 gradu- 
students at the University of Chicago. The undergraduates 
all fraternity men who entered the University in the Autumn 
f 1924. These men had been previously rated upon personality 
traits and every man who was still in the University at the time 
‘experiment received a request from the Dean to cooperate 
e experiment. Only about 30 per cent responded to the letters 
ere willing to give the required samples after hearing the 
ire of the study. The graduate students comprised the men 
‘ing graduate studies in the Psychology Department, with the 
eption of the Asiaties. 
On the chemical side, our first problem was to determine the 
substanees which we should strdy chemically. Obviously, 
me of the fixed tissues are available, which limits us to body fluids 
and available excretions, that is, to blood, saliva, gastric juice, 
urine, feces, sweat, and expired air. The difficulties of obtaining 
istrie juice, since aspiration is obnoxious to most people, rules 
out. Feces depend to too large an extent upon the nature of the 
od ingested to be of value. The actual collection of sweat in 
sufficient quantities for analysis is difficult. Expired air may be 
studied in connection with the basal metabolic rate, but the neces- 
iry apparatus was not available. The subjects of Part I were 
lunteers, from whom it would not have been possible to obtain 


~ 





The data from three additional subjects were discarded for the following reasons: 

size of the samples furnished by this subject, as wel! as the total amounts 

ntained substances, indicated incomplete samples; (2) The creatinine values 

were so low that determinations by the method used were not reliable; (3) The 
ou t gave very large amounts of very dilute urine. Some extraneous and probably 


pat gical factor was evidently operative. 
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blood samples, owing to the widespread prejudice among th, 
laity against drawing blood. We therefore limited ourselves to 
the studies of urine (24-hour samples) and of saliva. 

In the case of saliva, the only determination made was the hydro. 
gen-ion concentration, which was suggested by the work of Starr. 
mentioned below. The saliva was collected under oil and the 
pH determined by the electrometric method, using a procedure 
which has been described elsewhere.’ Every subject gave three 
samples of saliva (save three subjects who were able to come to the 
laboratory only twice and three who did not give any saliva 
about one week apart. 

very subject likewise gave three 24-hour samples of urine, 
collected about one week apart. The subjects were requested par 
tially to control their diet during the day upon which they took the 
sample and the two days preceding by eating about the same food 
each time, by trying to take the same amount of milk and cheese 
each time, which amount should be that to which they were ac. 
customed, and by avoiding liver, sweetbreads and caviar. They 
were provided with a large bottle for the urine, which was delivered 
to them and e¢alled for. The acidity was determined by direct 
titration *” for the free acidity, followed by the formol titrati 
and the two values added to give the total acidity. Inorganic pho: 
phorus was measured by the method of Bell and Doisy as modified 
by Briggs. Creatinine was run by the Folin colorimetric 
method.'* The values obtained from the three samples were in 
every case averaged. 

On the other side of the experimental procedure, it was neces 
sary to have some measure of personality. Accurate measuré 
ment was and is, as already indicated, impossible. Indeed, if thers 
were at hand accurate methods for measuring the non-intellectual 
traits of personality, this study would not have been undertak 
We had therefore to turn to judgments of the personality 
subjects by those who have had an op sitiiestion to observ 
to know them. This does not, however, mean — qualitati 
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ments. The procedure may be systematized and quantified 

use of rating scales. 

Ratings of the 39 undergraduates were obtained by Dr. W. H. 
lon in connection with a study of morphological character- 
- and were kindly placed at our disposal. 

Hach man was rated by five of his fraternity brothers upon 
traits: goodnaturedness, perseverance, leadership, aggressive- 


<s, and emotional excitability. The technique of these ratings 


definitions used for each trait have been described by Dr. 
n.'* In addition to the ratings, the intelligence scores made 
the mental tests given at-entrance to the university were avail- 
for 28 of these subjects. 
e graduate students formed a rather compact group who 
d together in the same building and had an opportunity to 
n one another quite well. They were asked to rate one another, 
addition were rated by two of their instructors. The 
scale used differed from that employed in the case of the 
ergraduates only in that the wording was altered where neces- 
y so as to apply to graduate students, and that the standard 
omparison was the average graduate student instead of the 
ce undergraduate fraternity man. Not every rater was well 
igh acquainted with every subject to rate him, but formed 
ements only upon those he knew well. Every subject, however, 
s rated by at least 11 persons who knew him well, and all the 
es were averaged. No intelligence scores were available for 
raduate students. 
e subjects of Part II were 303 children who passed through 
behavior clinie of the Institute for Juvenile Research, but no 
vle chemical determination or personality rating was made 
ery child. The children included diverse types and were 
rred to the clinie for a multiplicity of reasons. They were 
selected, but ineluded all children from whom a large enough 
of blood could be obtained. 
was not possible to obtain 24-hour samples of urine from the 
dren of this group. As a blood specimen was taken from 
child for a Wassermann test as a part of the clinic routine, 
turned to a study of the biochemistry of the blood. Blood 
s taken from the subject’s arm at the conclusion of the examina- 
at the clinie, several hours after a meal, and the part used 
e chemical determinations was immediately oxalated to pre- 
‘lotting. We desired to make determinations which would be 





Sheldon, W. H., ‘‘Social Traits and Morphologie Types,’’ Personnel J., 1927, 
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as nearly comparable to those made upon urine as possible. We 
therefore measured the alkali reserve (carbon dioxide combining 
power) by the Van Slyke method,” inorganic phosphorus by the 
method of Fiske and Subarrow,”* and creatinine by Folin’s colorj- 
metric method.” 

As in the case of the biochemical determinations, we desired 
personality ratings in Part Il which would be comparable with 
those of Part i. We therefore commenced by using the same five 
traits: goodnaturedness, perseverance, leadership, aggressiveness, 
and excitability. These traits were defined in the same way as they 
were for the undergraduates, with such slight verbal changes as 
were necessary to meet the changed conditions, and with the aver 
age child passing through the clinic as the standard of comparisor 


C-~ 
' ° 


tatings were made by the four persons who came in contact wit 
every child: the psychological examiner, the physician who gay 
the physical examination, the psychiatrist, and the laboratory 
technician who took the blood samples, and the results averaged 
[t soon became evident that under the conditions of the clinic it 
was not possible to rate upon perseverance and leadership, as t 
examinations did not provide situations which called forth thes 
types of behavior. The two traits were therefore dropped fron 
the rating scale. We also had available the intelligence quotient 
(1.Q.) of every child as determined by. an individual mental test 

When both biochemical measurement and personality ratings 
iad been obtained, it was still necessary to measure the degree 
of relationship between the two sets of variables. For this purpos 


we turned to the correlation procedure, which is generaily used in 
biometry and psychology, and calculated the Pearsonian product— 
moment coefficient of correlation between every chemical measur 
and every personality rating. 


Results 
In considering the chemical determinations made upon 
samples of urine, two questions arise as to the most representati\ 
values. While our main interest is in the total amount of an) 
substance excreted in the 24-hour period during which the sample 
was obtained, what is actually measured is the concentration ol 


Van Slyke, D. D. ‘‘Studies of Acidosis. II. A Method for the Determi 
1f Carbon Dioxide and Carbonates in Solution,’’ J. of Biol. Chem., 1917, 30, 347f 

} Fisk, C. H., and Subarrow, Y. ‘‘Colorimetric Determination of Phosp 
J. of Biol. Chem., 1925, 66, 375ff. 

7 Folin, O., and Wu, H. ‘‘System of Blood Analysis,’’ J. of Biol. Chem., 


38, 98ff 
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+ substance in the urine, from which the total excretion is 


We aleulated. In the case of creatinine and phosphorus it would 
ining fF irdly be probable, although not impossible, that the concentra- 
(Pee ‘on (creatinine or phosphorus per 100 ¢c.c.) might be significant. 
— In the case of the acid substances, on the other hand, the relative 

" sunt of acid per unit volume and not the total amount excreted 


termines the reaction of the urine and might be expected roughly 
parallel the hydrogen-ion concentration of the saliva." 
Whether the reaction of the urine or the amount of acid ex- 
reted in 24 hours. would be the significant value for our compari- 
son could not be foretold, and both values were therefore caleu- 
and used as bases for correlation. This was done not only 
for the free acidity, formal titration and total acidity, but also 
/ for the creatinine and phosphorus, in order not to overlook any 
wal possible, though improbable, chance of finding significant corre- 


i 


+ 
em 


LOnS. 
The weight of the individual may also be a factor of importance 
onnection with urinary findings, since it represents the amount 
of metabolizing tissue which is producing the substances excreted 
in the urine. In the case of creatinine it is quite generally recog- 
zed as a faetor and eliminated by calculating the so-called 
reatinine cvefficient’’ (creatinine per kg.). Following the same 
line of reasoning we have in every case divided the total amount 
est of a substance by the body weight and correlated the resulting 
us values with each of the personality traits. It was hoped that this 
eT et procedure would eliminate the factor of body weight, but, as will 
pos be shown below, it acted in some cases to introduce weight as an 
interfering factor, the opposite of what was desired.” 
ict In the determinations of salivary pH and in the blood chemistry 
sur the factors of body weight and volume of excretion did not enter. 
n Part II all correlations were calculated from the concentration 
ubstanee in the blood. 
The coefficients of correlation obtained are shown in the ac- 
npanying tables. Table I gives the values found in the case 
the data from the 39 undergraduates and Table II those from 
‘18 graduate students. These two groups had necessarily to be 
npl } considered separately, because the personality ratings were made 
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v We did not measure the hydrogen-ion concentration of the urine because a part 

ore 2 f the sample was 24 hours old when we obtained it and the variations in pH due to 
nges in the urine would have been too great to permit of any accuracy. 

We also computed the amount of each substance per kg. body weight per 100 

irine in the hope that correlations with the resulting values might be fruitful, 

tained no. significantly large values not due to body weight and urinary volume 

than the chemical determinations. 
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on different bases and because the averages of the chemical] de. 
terminations differed markedly for the two sets of subjects. Th, 
two tables are similarly arranged. The values on the first ling 
show the correlations of the pH of the saliva with each of the traits 
of personality. The next three lines contain the correlations of 
free acidity of the urine, determined by direct titration, with the 
same characteristics of behavior. In the-second line ‘‘Free Acid 
(Total)’’, the total amount of acid in the 24-hour sample was used 


TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS OF SALIVARY AND URINARY DETERMINATIONS WITH 
PERSONALITY RATINGS—39 UNDERGRADUATES 


Good- Perse- Leader- Aggres- Excit- Inte 

naturedness verance ship siveness ability ge 
Salivary pH ; ats P + 03 + .07 —.09 + .09 + 28 9 
Free Acid (Total). + .05 — .03 —.09 —.3] —.25 14 
Free Acid per 100 ¢.c..... —.15 15 24 —.19 —.02 4 
Free Acid per kg..... + .01 + .02 —.25 —.43 . 38 2] 
Formo! (Total aa + .02 —.12 —.1] —.31 .06 4+. 06 
Formol per 100 e.e.. , 24 —.22 —.32 25 +.11 + 17 
Formol per kg.......... —.03 —.05 —.32 —.49 —.22 . 
Total Acid (Total) + .04 —.08 —.12 —.32 —.17 
Total Acid per 100 ce... —.2] — 23 —.27 — .20 + .09 l 
Total Acid per kg....... 02 00 — .33 —.55 —.35 16 
Creatinine (Total) +.17 —.12 —-.03 — .26 —.10 _ 
Creatinine per 100 ¢.c.... —.19 — .26 — .37 — .3] + 08 + 19 
Creatinine per kg........ 1..13 + .04 —.04 —.29 —.24 —.32 
Phosphorus (Total —— + 26 —.12 + .06 —.12 —.1] 4 
Phosphorus per 100 c.c. —.07 —.24 —.30 —.22 + .04 —.17 
Phosph rus per kg , avai + 20 — .06 — .09 — 29 — 18 51 
Volume of Urine.... + .32 + .2] + .42 + .13 —.21 —.24 
Body Weight ....... + .08 —.09 + .30 + .23 + .23 + .2 


as the basis of correlation; in the next line, ‘‘Free Acid per 100 
c.c.’’, the relative acidity per unit volume; and in the fourth line 
‘‘Free Acid per kg.’’, the total free acid in the 24-hour sample per 
kilogram body weight. This nomenclature is used throughout the 
tables. In the next three lines one finds the correlations of acidity 
as determined by the formol titration with the personality ratings. 
They are followed by correlations computed from the amounts of 
total acid (sum of the free acid and formol titration) for each sub- 
ject. Then come the correlations of urinary creatinine and urinary 
phosphorus with the personality ratings, arranged as above 
Finally, the last two lines of each table contain the correlations 
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the total volume of urine excreted in 24 hours and of body 
ght with each trait of personality. 
Table ITI shows the correlations obtained in Part II of the 
Below each coefficient of correlation there is given in 
nthesis the number of subjects whose results were used in 
its caleulation. 
TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS OF SALIVARY AND URINARY DETERMINATIONS WITH 
PERSONALITY RaTINGS—18 GRADUATES 








Good- Perse- Leader- Aggres- Excit- 

naturedness verance ship siveness ability 

oH + 09 + .24 +.10 4.51 + .45 

FOR) .< 5: + .38 — .07 +-. 20 00 —.26 

er 100 ¢.¢... —.10 —.23 —.11 —.01 +.01 

| per kg.... +.27 09 +.11 —.13 —.14 

Total) .. i + .36 + .02 + .20 —.24 —.27 

ner 100 @.e.. - 00 —.08 a=, (0) — 0] + .07 

{.) werrrre ‘ + .26 + .03 +1] —.31 —.17 

TORRE) 0:55: J. 4 —.01 + .26 14 — .29 

1 per 100 ¢.c... —.07 —.15 —.07 — .63 + .01 

Ss fs ATT + .32 —.03 +.12 — .26 —.16 

POE vec nes +.17 —.17 + .27 +.13 —.24 

e per 100 c.c... 28 —.16 —.02 +. .32 + .15 

freee +.17 — .34 +.15 —.14 —.23 

Totai .. + .34 — .39 —.03 —.00 — .29 

1s per 100 c.c. —.28 -~.34 —.32 —.04 —.02 

|. eee +. 28 — .34 —.07 —.19 —.24 

Urine + .28 —.01 + .16 —.25 —.29 

eight Pe +.04 4.07 +.13 + .37 —. 60 
Discussion 


any interpretation of the data contained in the preceding 

vles a number of important considerations must be kept in mind. 
an ideal experimental procedure every factor having even a 
mum of influence on the results should be rigorously con- 

ed. Such an ideal, however, can rarely be realized in the 
tual conduct of an experiment. Least of all can it be realized 
en entering upon a new field, such as that of the relation of 
ormal variations in personality to body chemistry. Only after 
held has been mapped out and delimited by more or less crude 
but extensive investigation can intensive experimentation with 
re refined and better controiled methods be looked for. In this 

y, then, we are engaged only in the preliminary phase of ex- 
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tensive experimentation. For that very reason it is especially 
desirable to note and reeord the uncontrolled factors which enter 
as possible sources of error. 

TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS OF BLOOD DETERMINATIONS WITH PERSONALITY 
RATINGS—303 CLINIC PATIENTS 


Good Aggressive Excit Intelligence 
naturedness ness ability [.Q 

Creatinine. ... , + 08 — 04 as 2 

(154) (144) (154) 159 
Alkali... . —.07 — 26 05 
Reserve. ... ; ; j (100) (89) (100) 164 
Inorganic.... sb ae Guinn —.21 —.14 + .03 + 06 
Phosphorus... . : (184) (171) (184) 201 


On the side of the chemical determinations, we must first note 
that we have been unable to control diet. The subjects of Part | 
were asked to observe certain precautions, but we have no proof 
that. they followed instructions. Moreover, the directions re- 
quested each man to eat as nearly as possible the food to which 
he was accustomed, so that all did not have the same diet. This 
situation opens the possibility that diet may be an essential inter- 
mediate factor, in that the subject may eat certain food because of 
his personality (or have behavior characteristics because of the 
food he eats) and the body chemistry in turn depend at least 
partially on the food ingested. In such a situation we might obtain 
significant correlations, but the elucidation of the underlying factor 
or factors would require further intensive experimentation. If, o1 
the other hand, the diet influences the chemical findings but is not 
related to any of the personality traits, our inability to control this 
factor would result in unusually low, not in spuriously high correla- 
tions. In Part II, diet may also influence the results to some ex 
tent, as the samples were not taken a sufficient length of time after 
a meal to permit complete readjustment of the blood content. 

The water intake of the subjects has some bearing on the 
determinations upon urine, influencing especially the concentra- 
tion of the urine. Since the volume of urine excreted per day 
roughly measures the intake of water, we are able to take account 
of this factor as has already been noted. Its relation to certain 
traits of character will be considered below. 

The muscular (and perhaps mental) activity of the subjects 
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. ird factor which cannot be regulated. It does not, however, 

f + the creatinine excretion over 24-hour periods.” 
the other side of the experimental procedure we have ratings 
rsonality traits. It must be recognized that ratings are far 
deal measurements of personality. They are systematized 
nents of character, but even the systematization cannot raise 
oem above the level of subjective judgments. This shortcoming 
Q.) must be recognized, since it cannot be overcome. There are no 
ve measurements of the non-intellectual traits now available 
59 vhich we considered of sufficient validity to justify their use as 
ards of comparison.. The ratings in Part I have the ad- 
164 vantage of being based on long acquaintance, but the disadvantage 
ng made by a large group of inexperienced raters. In Part II, 
atings were based on only a short interview. But they were 
homogeneous than those of Part I, for they were made by a 
lot few workers in the clinic who soon developed standards of judg- 
art | nt. Moreover, the subjects were judged upon their behavior 
proof nder the rather uniform situations provided by the various ex- 
e nations at the clinic. The laboratory technician, for example, 
y always the reaction of the child to the taking of a blood 


‘he coefficients of correlation for the graduate students (Table 
re obtained from so small a group that they are of little value 
emselves. They do, however, serve as a check on the correla- 








s 


worked out for the larger group of 39 undergraduates (Table 
When the two correlations are of the same sign (positive or 
"ee yative) and the coefficient for the group of 18 is somewhere 
is large as, or larger than, that for the group of 39, the two 
verify one another and lead to the conclusions that they are 
- © not due to chance sampling and that similar results might be ex- 
ted if additional subjects were utilized. We shall limit our 
scussion to those correlations which thus verify each other, and 
m s first consider those cases in which there is additional mutual 

rification from the determinations upon two different fluids. 
Beginning with the determinations of acidity, we notice a 
des finite positive correlation of salivary pH with emotional ex- 
tability, +.28 for the larger group supported by +.45 in the 





unt . . . . . 
ta’ er group. Since pH increases as a liquid becomes less acid, 
alt . . . . . 

means that the most excitable individuals have the least acid 
ects : Shaffer, P. A., ‘‘Diminished Muscular Activity and Protein Metabolism,’’ Am. 


f Pi 1908, 22, 445-455. 
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saliva, and vice versa. Starr,’ working with two types of stam 
merers, differentiated a lethargic type with a distinctly acid saliva 
and an excitable type with a neutral or alkaline saliva. Expresse; 
in terms of correlations, he found a positive relationship betweep 
pH and excitability, which is in complete agreement with our 
findings for differences in excitability which occur within th 
range of normality. 

The relationship of salivary reaction to excitability is further 
verified by a similar situation in connection with the reaction of 
the urine. Free acidity correlates negatively with emotional ex. 
citability, —.25 and —.26. Since in this case the measurement is 
one of acidity instead of alkalinity (as is pH), a negative correla 
tion is consistent with a positive correlation for salivary pH. Th: 
most excitable individuals have the least acid urine, as well as tly 
least acid saliva, and vice-versa. This applies. only to the fre 
acid of the urine, not to the acid determined by the formol titration 
The two relationships of salivary and urinary acidity to excita 
bility fit in well with Ludlum’s* concept of an excited type in 
mental disease in which saliva and urine are neutral or alkaline 
and a confused type in which there is a generally acid diathesis, 
and show that similar differences occur in normal persons. We } 
have, then, four findings which support one another, one by Starr, 
one by Ludlum, and two (saliva and urine) in this study. 

While acidity as determined by the formol titration does not 
correlate with excitability, it does show a negative correlation 
with aggressiveness, —.31 in the larger and —.24 in the smaller 
group. A negative correlation of about the same magnitude, —.26, 
between aggressiveness and alkali reserve of the blood will be } 
found in Table III. Since both chemical values are concerned with [9 
the acid-base balancing mechanism of the body, the two findings 
mutually support each other. The more aggressive persons tend |¥ 
to have a lower alkali reserve and to excrete less amino acids than [9 
do the less aggressive individuals. 

A further point should be noted in this connection. If the acid } 
as measured by the formol titration is divided by the body weight 

' 








































(Formol per kg.) the coefficients of correlation are increased to 
— .49 and — .31. But it must be recognized that increased correla- § 
tion is due to the fact, shown in the last lines of Tables I and Il, & 
that body weight correlates positively with ratings upon aggres- 





: {a 

21 Starr, H. E., ‘‘The Hydrogen Ion Concentration of Mixed Saliva Considered 4s J 
an Index of Fatigue and of Emotional Expression, and Applied to a Study of The : 
Metabolic Etiology of Stammering.’’ Am. J. of Psychol., 1922, 33, 394-418. 1a 


22 Ludlum, S. deW., ‘‘ Physiologic Psychiatry,’’ Med. Clin. of N. Am., 1918, 2, 89 
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ss. If, then, any chemical value is divided by the positively 
j rrelating body weight, its correlation with aggressiveness must 
ssarily become more negative. It would seem in this instance 
e process of division introduces rather than eliminates body 

'* weight as an interfering factor. 
correlations of total acidity with the various traits of 
lity add no further information. They are of sufficient size 
if interest only in the cases of aggressiveness and of ex- 
ty, but in the first instance they are not (considering both 
s) as large as those for formol titration nor in the second in- 
are they as significant as those for free acidity. It would 
ir that the total acidity is, for the purposes of this investiga- 
1 complex of two factors whose significance differs consid- 


ining to the figures for creatinine, the outstanding agree- 
between the two groups is the relation of the creatinine 
ent (creatinine per kg.) to emotional excitability, —.24 and 
Body weight is, of course, a factor here, especially in the 
croup. But excitability shows no consistent correlation 
ight, being positive in one group and negative in the other. 
y, therefore, conclude that its correlation with the creatinine 
ent is not due mainly to the influence of the factor of body 
[» Table ILI, it will be seen that there is a similar negative 
tion, —.21, between the creatinine content of the blood and 
lity. The most excitable persons seem to produce the least 
nine in their metabolism. They therefore tend to have a 
reatinine content of the blood and to excrete relatively small 
uts of this substance in the urine. The less excitable in- 

ials, on the other, tend te have a more rapid creatinine metab- 

sm. More creatinine is excreted in proportion to body weight, 
is it is carried from the muscles to the kidneys in the blood, 
ts concentration in this medium is high. These findings, in which 
the figures for blood and for urine verify one another, are con- 
ut with the observation by Weinberg *™ of increased creatinine 

retion in depressed conditions. An interesting parallel is also 

to be found in the fact that in conditions of creatinine retention, 
en the kidneys fail to function, there is eventually a reduction 
excitability to the zero of coma. It is, however, to be thought 
nly as a very roughly analogous situation, for our findings are 
meerned with the production rather than the retention of crea- 











Weinberg, A. A., ‘*The Influence of the Nervous System on the Excretion of 
atinine,’’ Biochem, J., 1921, 15, 306-311. 
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tinine, and many other nitrogenous products are retained iy 
uremia. 

The results obtained from the determinations of phosphorus are 
less definite than those for the other chemical substances, and iy 
no case do we have the figures from two fluids supporting each 
other. We may first note the very high correlations between in- 
telligenee and phosphorus excretion, —.43 for the total excretion 
and —.51 for the amount thrown off per unit body weight. Thes 
coefficients were calculated from a group of only 28 subjects, which 


reduces their value. But they are, because of their size, statisti. 
cally as significant as any we have and point to a relationship which 
deserves further study with a larger number of subjects. The 
relationship is especially interesting in view of the now outwom 
notion of phosphorus as related to thought. 

The total excretion of phosphorus correlates positively (+.36 
and +.24) with good-naturedness, while this same trait Shows a 
negative correlation (—.21) with the inorganic phosphorus of the 
blood. The reason for this incongruity is not evident. Further 
experiments are under way to determine the relations of various 
types of phosphorus in the blood to character traits. 

The negative correlation of leadership with urinary phosphorus 
per 100 ¢.c. seems to be due to the positive relationship of urinary 
volume and leadership, rather than to the amount of phosphorus 
excreted. In the same way, the negative relationship between 
phosphorus per kg. and aggressiveness is due mainly to the latter’s 
positive correlation with body weight. In both instances the 
process of division serves to introduce rather than to eliminate 
an uncontrolled factor, urinary volume in one case, and body 
weight in the other. 

The faetor of the volume of urine excreted in 24 hours has 
already been mentioned. The next but last lines in Table I and II 
show that it correlates positively with good-naturedness and 
leadership, and negatively with excitability. At first glance it 
may seem almost humorous to say that good-natured people, good 
leaders and stolid individuals tend to pass more urine per day 
than do those of opposite characteristics. Yet the facts are there 
and cannot be passed over, although further verification is de- 
sirable before they are to be taken very seriously. That mental 
conditions may influence the water intake and urinary output has 
been shown by Borden, who found a diminished urinary excre- 





24 Borden, J. H., ‘‘ The Elimination of Indoxy] Sulphate in the Urine of the Insan¢ 
J. of Biol. Chem., 1906, 2, 575-602. 
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n in acute insanity, especially in depression, and Pighini,” who 


ted a disturbed water metabolism in dementia precox with diffi- 
in getting the patients to drink water. We may suppose 
there are some chemical bases for the variations in water 
metabolism, but their nature is not at present evident. 
The body weight, which has also appeared as an important 
in several instances, will be seen to correlate positively with 
both leadership and aggressiveness. Two explanations of these 
ationships are possible. One view is to regard them as errors 
idgment and hold that the students who made the ratings 
tended to call the larger men better leaders and more aggressive 
ely because they were large. The other possibility is that, 
simply beeause of their size, large persons tend to be followed by 
ers and therefore to become leaders in their group. There is 
material available in this study that will aid in determining 
vhich of these two possibilities offers the more adequate explana- 
‘f the facts. 
fhe correlations between chemical determinations and person- 
traits obtained in this study have practically all been rela- 
low, between .20 and .30. This is about one-half the 


magnitude of the correlations usually found between a mental test 


nd its criterion. The question naturally arises as to why the 
efficients are so low. Doubtless the answer is to be found in 


several factors. Most important, perhaps, is inadequacy of 


thod. The entire procedure, in view of the lack of previous 


work of this type, has necessarily followed a method of trial and 


rror. The results thus far clearly show that there is some rela- 
n between body metabolism and personality. But it is hardly 
expected that in the first trials we should be so fortunate as 

» measure those chemical factors which are most closely related 
haracter traits. Nor can it be expected that the first set of 


traits upon which ratings were made should happen to be those 


st typically determined by metabolic processes. One may ex- 
to find either of these only after repeated trials. 
In the second place, as has already been stated, there were a 
imber of factors in the experiment which were not controlled. 
ess it acted as an intermediary, dependent upon personality and 
luencing metabolism, or vice-versa, such a factor as diet, water 
nt ke or muscular activity would, if uncontrollable, reduce rather 
artificially increase the correlations. A study under condi- 





ghini, G., ‘*‘The Organic Metabolism in Dementia Praecox.’’ Arch. of Neurol. 
hiat. Path. Lab., London, 1909, 4,.220-243. 
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tions in which these factors were controlled may reasonably be 
expected to show considerably higher coefficients of correlatio 
or else to disclose important causative factors in the relationships 
found here. 

Perfect correlation between metabolic mechanisms and person. 
ality traits, or anything approaching it, is hardly to be expected 
It is now generally recognized, save by extremists of one schoo! 
or the other, that personality is built upon a double foundation o 
inherent bodily, especially neural, organization and environmental] 
influence. Although not impossible it is highly improbable that 
the changes in behavior which result from environmental influence 
can be accompanied by any measurable changes in body chemistry 
[t is far more likely that the chemical factors here studied are 
related only to the inherent bodily mechanisms of character a: 
that the part which the latter contribute to personality sets th 
upper limit for attainable correlations. What this: upper limit 
may be is not known at present. It is even possible that the fact 
that we consistently obtain correlations between .20 and .30 ind 
eates the maximum part which metabolic processes take in 
total make-up of personality. Whether or not this is true ca: 
only be determined by further investigation. 

[t would not be appropriate, at the present stage of our know! 
edge, to theorize upon the mechanisms by means of which body 
chemistry and personality are related. It is not possible to saj 
which is cause and which effect, or whether both are commo: 
effects of a cause which may be inherent in the constitution of the 
individual and which we have not yet determined. Theory must 
wait upon more detailed knowledge of the facts. 

Similarly, our present results do not as. yet show sufficien 
relationship between chemical factors and personality to permit 
the diganostic use of biochemical determinations. But they ar 
sufficiently definite to justify further investigation, as well as the 
hope that diagnostic and therapeutic procedures will ultimately b 
developed. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. Biochemistry offers a fruitful means of studying personality, 
inasmuch as certain chemical determinations appear to be defi 
nitely correlated with personality traits. 
2. Preliminary experimentation indicates tendencies for t 
following relationships to hold: 
A. The least excitable individuals tend to have the most acid 
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ind saliva, while more excitable persons tend toward neutral- 
r alkalinity of their fluids. 
B. The least aggressive subjects appear to excrete the greatest 
yunts of acid as measured by the formol titration and to have 
ehest alkali reserve of the blood, while more aggressive 
luals seem to show opposite characteristics. 
Emotional excitability tends to bear an inverse relationship 
presence of creatinine in the blood and its excretion in the 
). Phosphorus metabolism appears to be bound up with person- 
some way, but the details of the relationship are not yet 


The above tendencies must be accepted and interpreted 
isly until further proof is forthcoming, as it was not possible 
etely to control the experimental situations. 

{ The degree of the relationships found to exist between 
cal determinations and personality traits is that expressed 
efficients of correlation between .20 and .30. 

The results obtained in the present study justify further 
mentation along the same lines. 


























THE PROCESSES OF EXCITATION AND INHIBITION 
(A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SUBJECT OF TEMPERAMENT AND 
PsyCHOLOGICAL TyPEs * ) 

By J. RAMSAY HUNT, M.D. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Director of Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, N. Y. Neurological Institute) 


UESTIONS of temperament and. psychological. type have 

interested the physician since the earliest days of medicine, 

and the classical divisions of Galen, based on the old humoral 
pathology of blood, bile and phlegm, were in use up to very recent 
times. Of late years, there has been a revival of interest in thes 
problems, largely due to advances in our knowledge of constitution, 
the endocrine glands, and psychologieal medicine. 

The purpose of my study is to emphasize the fundamental im- 
portance of the processes of excitation and inhibition, in determin- 
ing psychological] type, and to show that there is an excitatory or 
erethitic,t and an inhibitory or kolytict type, based on the pre- 
dominance of one or other of these functions in the psychie sphere. 


EXCITATION AND INHIBITION 

In its broadest aspect, the nervous system is composed of an 
ascending series of sensori-motor levels, representing the whole 
phylogenetic development of man, and ranging in activity from 
the lowest reflex to the highest expression of imagination and 
thought. But in addition to this, we must also recognize two funda- 
mental processes of neural functioning, namely,—excitation and 
inhibition. 

The term, Excitation indicates an increase, or the setting into 
action of a process, and is the response to a stimulus. Inhibition 
is the diminution, or abolition, of the excitatory state. These two 
processes are codperative but opposite in function, and their recip 
rocal balance regulates all activities of the organism. 

In the vegetative system they are represented by separate 





* A Preliminary Report presented at a meeting of Fhe American Neurological Ass 
ciation, held in Washington, D. C., May 3, 1928. 

t Erethitic (Greek:Erethizo) ‘‘excite’’, ‘‘ provoke’’. 

t Kolytic (Greek: Kelyo) .‘‘prevent’’, ‘‘check’’, ‘‘hinder’’. 
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es, and the existence of excitatory and inhibitory nerve fibers 
e regulation of visceral function has been demonstrated by 


Gaskell,! Langley,’ Bayliss,* and many others. In the central nerv- 
1s system, inhibitory fibers have not been demonstrated, although 
\ TO the process of inhibition is well recognized, and has been the sub- 
N ist of special investigations by such well known authorities as 


Sherrington, Magnus ® and Pavlov.® 
Sherrington has shown the existence of inhibition in the spinal 
rd. in the motor cortex, and in other regions of the central nerv- 
us system, and Pavlov has demonstrated its great importance in 
cortical functioning, in his classical study of conditioned reflexes. 
The real nature of the nerve impulse is unknown, nor have we 
positive knowledge of the nature of the processes underlying exci- 
ies tation and inhibition. It is of interest, however, that inhibition 
aaah may be brought about artificially by electrical stimulation, 
' mieal agents, and, of still greater importance, by certain of the 
ternal secretions. 

\ number of theories have been advanced in an attempt to 
explain the phenomena of inhibition but these rest on an insecure 
foundation. There are, for example, the nutrition theory based 
m anabolie and eatabolie changes in the cell; the so-called diver- 
sion or drainage theory, Sherrington’s theory of the synapse, as 
well as theories based on physica! interference with the nerve 
mpulse. I have put forward a specific cellular theory of inhibition, 
identifying this function in the central nervous system with the 
small cells of Golgi (Type II.)’ There is also a humoral theory, 

it excitation and inhibition are induced by chemical messengers 
hormones. 

But while we do not know the underlying nature of excitation 
nd inhibition, we do know that they are always associated and 
that all functional manifestations of the nervous system are de- 
pendent on the balance of these mutually antagonistic processes. 

Many physiologists, who have concerned themselves with this 
problem, are of the opinion that these two functions are always 
active and that it is only the predominance of one or the other 
which produces the phenomena of excitation and inhibition. Ac- 
, cording to this view, any particular motor center is always under 
the influence of both excitation and inhibition. Gaskell* and 
others regard inhibition as a vital and constructive process and 
- believe that restorative changes take place during its activity. He 

uas shown that inhibition is attended by an electro-positive, and 
excitation by an electro-negative reaction in the vegetative nervous 
system, which is in harmony with their antagonistic nature. 
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The great importance of excitation and inhibition in th, 


cerebral cortex of animals has been demonstrated by the experi. Y 
ments of Pavlov * and his co-workers, carried out over a period of 
25 years. Their experiments show that inhibition plays just as tv] 


important a role as excitation in the realm of the conditioned reflex. 
and that inhibition, in the cortical sphere is closely allied to sleep 
and hypnotism. Indeed, he regards centers of inhibition, when th; and 
animal is in the alert state as nothing but scattered areas of sleep, 
while sleep itself is a diffusion of inhibition over the whole cortex ) 
He has produced areas of local sleep experimentally and also cata. psy 
lepsy. In man he believes that habits, based on training, education ft 
and discipline, are a complex series of conditioned reflexes. lis 
Pavlov also made another extremely interesting and important 
observation, viz., that there is a variation in the nature of the indi- 
vidual nervous system among his experimental animals and that 
two definite types stand out with special prominence. One is a type v1 
which responds readily to excitatory stimuli in the conditioning es 
experiment while the other type is more responsive in the realm of 
inhibition. Dogs belonging to the excitatory type are extremely psy 
vivacious, sniffing and gazing at everything, and reacting quickly J 
to the minutest sounds. Such animals making friends easily and 
quickly with men, often become annoying because of their continu- Th 
ous demonstrativeness. tY 
The second type of dog, the inhibitable type, is also very defi- 
nite. Im every new or unfamiliar. setting such animals are ex- 
tremely restrained in their movements. They slink along close 
to the wall and at any unexpected movement or sound they cower ind 
to the floor. 
Type I, Pavlov classes with the sanguine, and Type II with the 
melancholy temperament of the older writers. He also recognizes 
an intermediate type among his animals in which the two extremes 
of function are combined in more equal proportion. 


ERETHITIC AND KOLYTIC TYPES 


In human beings, while the processes. of excitation and inhibi- 
tion share in all neural functioning, it is evident that some indi- J 
viduals are more excitable and others are more inhibitable, in their FF 


relations to environmental and other forms of stimuli. 

For these two functions are not always present in the same 
degree, and this is no doubt closely related to chemical, glandular Pi 
and metabolic activities of an obscure constitutional nature. It is 
interesting in this connection to recall the existence of vagotonia 
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sympathicotonia in the vegetative nervous system and the 
| known pharmacological reactions of Eppinger and Hess.° 
s clear that if a psychological organization is of the excitable 
this tendency is increased by use, and habit formation, and 
same holds true for the inhibitable type. 
fhe pathological extremes of these two types. are the mania 
melancholia of the manic-depressive psychosis. At one end 
scale mania, with its high degree of excitability of mind 
ody, flight of ideas, exaltation of mood, and increase of 


psychomotility. At the other end is melancholia, with retardation 


wl 


uught and.action and depression of mind. Not only is there a 
ler of excitation or inhibition in the psychic sphere in these 
tions, but evidences of increase or decrease of function is 
present in the spinal and vegetative mechanisms. 
[he erethitic temperament is a mobile one, characterized by 
activity of mind and body. Such types are easily excited, 
sponsive, impulsive, emotional and quick tempered, and inclined 
estless. They are many sided, have many interests and their 
ic trend is objective rather than subjective. They live more 
outer world of reality and action than in the inner world of 
ight. They are mercurial and inclined to be rash and hasty. 
psychic tempo is rapid and there is a slight tendency to dis- 
ctibility. The general trend of this type is toward expression, 
| they are aecessible and sociable. 
e kolytic temperament, on the other hand, is more calm and 
lled, with a tendency to passivity of mind and body. Such 


dividuals compared with erethitic appear cold, apathetic and 


erent. They are introspective, often heavy and plodding, 
hen more energetic manifest a quiet concentration of power. 
are slow tempered, self-centered and reflective with a tend- 
to subjectivity. The psychic tempo is slow. They are the 
nkers, the dreamers and visionaries, and show a distinctly 


epressive tendency and are inclined to be shy and reserved. 


These two temperaments represent the predominance of ex- 

tion or inhibition in the psychic sphere, but in addition to 
there is the great middle group in which the two functions 
ore harmoniously balanced and where there is no special 
ney to excess in either direction. 


JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 
1916, Jung *° gave a description of two psychological types, 
ch he termed extroversion and introversion. This differentia- 
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tion was based upon the direction of the libido-movement in the 
individual. In the extrovert, the interest is directed outward 
towards the object; in the introvert, it is projected inwards towards 
the subject. Extroversion is therefore characterized by objective 
values, and introversion by the subjective values. 

Prior to Jung’s description, Furneaux Jordan," in 1896, de. 
scribed two character types which correspond very closely to 
Jung’s classification; one he termed the Active, or less impassioned 
type, and the other the Reflective, or more impassioned type. The 
Active type of Jordan was pictured as sociable, serene, friendly and 
accessible and corresponds very closely to Jung’s extrovert. The 
Reflective type is impenetrable and shy and resembles very closely 
introversion. Jordan, like Jung, also recognizes an intermediate 
type in which these two extremes meet in a more balanced 
harmony. 

KRETSCHMER’S TYPES 

Kretschmer’s ** types, the schizoid and cycloid, he bases on 
their relation to the two great psychotic groups, dementia precox 
and the manic-depressive insanity. He finds certain physical 
characteristics predominating in each group. The great impor. 
tance of his contribution is the evidence which he furnishes of. a 
very close relationship between mind and body. 

The eycloid is, so to speak, a miniature form of the manic- 
depressive state and is associated with the pyknic type of consti- 
tution; the schizoid bears the same relation to schizophrenia and 
is related to asthenic, athletic and dysplastic types of physique. 

Kretschmer’s classification also recognizes intermediate forms, 
viz., a schizoid component in the cyclothymic state and a cycloid 
component in the schizothymic state. Or as Bleuler expresses it— 
in every personality there is a schizoid and a syntonic component 
which may appear as extremes or as mixtures. 

The types of Jordan, Jung and Kretschmer have a certain gen- 
eral similarity and are all inborn and innate. But the question 
arises whether predominance of an erethitic or a kolytie tendency 
is not the important factor in causing these differences of tempera- 
ment which have been recognized and described since the earliest 
day and are still interesting now. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
This, briefly, is an outline of the two types of temperament to 
which I invite attention, and which are, I believe, related to the 
neural functions of excitation and inhibition. 
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tation and inhibition play a fundamental réle in determin- 
activities and behavior of the individual. The predomi- 
‘either must have a profound influence in moulding per 
and psychological types. 
my mind the recognition of the importance of these two 
ms of the nervous system has even a wider significance in 
ypathology; and repression, dissociation and suppression 
it, | believe, different degrees of inhibition (kolyphrenia) 
igher realms of the neural mechanism. 
whole problem of constitution, temperament and person- 
sa vital one. My suggestion that there is an erethitic and 
type is only one of many approaches to this interesting and 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF THE NEUROSES 


ILLUSTRATED BY A CASE OF MASOCHISM.* 


MARTIN W. PECK, M.D. 
INSTRUCTOR IN PSYCHIATRY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Abstract. A male student of 22 years was lacking in normal manifesta 
tions of sex interest and sex activity. As a substitute he had for ten year 
indulged in masochistic phantasies in which he pictured himself beaten by 
a powerful man. His social adjustment in general was but little disturbed 
Psychoanalytic treatment was carried out over a period of a year. Fron 
a clinical standpoint, results were reasonably satisfactory. During the 
analysis, material was produced in the way of dreams and other mental 
content which supports and illustrates in a specially clear way the psycho- 
analytic theory of the psychopathology of perversion and neurosis. 


ECENT years have brought developments and modifications 
R of previous psychoanalytic theory, particularly in a new 

emphasis on ego psychology. However, there has been | 
reason to modify Freud’s original contention that the neuroses 
are intimately connected with disorders of the sexual life. Cases 
of so-called perversion present in a striking and unequivocal mai 
ner anomalies of sexual make-up. There is much to show that 
close relation exists between perversion and neurosis in etiology 
and psychopathology. In the former are objectified in a crud 
and dramatic way conditions which in the latter are present | 
latent and subjective form, and only manifested in the disguise 
of neurotic symptoms. In a sense, perversion and neurosis may bi 
considered to present opposite phases of a similar underlying 
condition, being, so to speak, positive and negative results of th 
same causal chain. Freud has epitomized these principles | 
axiomatic form when he states, ‘‘ With a normal sexual life ther 
can be no neurosis,’’ and ‘‘neuroses are the negatives of the pe! 
versions. ”’ 

The case of masochistic perversion to be discussed illustrates 
the psychoanalytic point of view in an unusually clear way. |! 
will be manifestly impossible within the limits of this paper to ¢ 
into the detail of a long-continued psychoanalytic study or 





* This paper is based on a discussion given at a clinical conference of the Dey 
of Abnormal Psychology, Harvard University, December 9, 1927. 
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with any completeness the broad subject of masochism. Con- 
tion must be asked for a somewhat summary and dogmatic 
itation of outstanding features of the psychopathology which 
to the surface during the course of a therapeutic analysis. 

rder to avoid an anticlimax, it should be stated that the patient 
completely cured, although sufficient change has been ac- 
lished to justify the procedure from the standpoint of clinical 


. 
~ 


\ssuming that masochism is a phenomenon of mental rather 
physical nature, there are three theories to explain it: (1) 
s based on some inherent abormality of make-up in the nature 
legeneration’’. (2) It is the result of a conditioning by exter- 
fluences: from actual life experiences. (3) The psychoana- 
hypothesis, which by no means ignores the other two, main- 


ns that the main determinants are endopsychic influences, which 


fere with and distort the normal psychosexual development 
y the early years of life. 


CASE PROBLEM 
C. J., a young man of twenty-two, sought treatment on account 
sexual difficulty. He had good physique, high intelligence, 
college graduate, and family and social background were 
best. Normal manifestations of sexuality were completely 
He had no passion toward women; any sort of physical 
tact left him completely cold. He stated that kissing any girl 
exactly like kissing a sister. He was not conscious of any 
attraction toward men as a substitute, and neither did 
-turbation in the ordinary sense of genital handling offer the 

test interest or temptation. 

place of the more usual genital sexuality, he found satisfac- 
masochistic phantasies. In brief, these phantasies consisted 
turing himself in some primitive backwoods setting under the 
trol of a rough and powerful man. For various misdemeanors 
uld be beaten over the buttocks with a strap or stick. 
her important details of the phantasies will appear later.) 
hole phantasy, including the general situation, the anticipa- 
id fear, together with the beating itself, brought about a high 
of voluptuous pleasure more general than genital, unac- 
nied by orgasm, although erection was present, but seeming 
complete sexual satisfaction. During the early period, one 
had occurred, to the surprise and ‘‘resentment’’ of the 


t, and up to the time of the analysis there had been no repeti- 
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tion. Oceasionally sadistic -phantasies of punishing small boys 
took the place of the masochistic ones, but these so offended the 
patient’s ideals that they had been largely done away with. I[y 
addition to the phantasies was a special reaction to the description 
or sight of violence. To read about or see a child lightly punis| (J 
aroused marked sexual excitement, while more brutal scenes 
such as accounts of flogging of slaves—were over-reacted to with 
exaggerated repugnance and aversion. 

From the ages of twelve to sixteen, actual self-punishment by 
flagellation of the buttocks had taken the place of phantasies, but 
was finally given up after much conflict and struggle. He said, 
‘*It is degrading enough to be beaten by somebody else, but much 
worse to beat vourself.’’ The exact time and nature of the de. 
velopment of this habit was not clear in the patient’s mind, and 
was connected with no special episode that could be recalled 
Prior to that he had been both interested and afraid of corporal 
punishment, though most considerately treated at home and schoo! 
He felt the practice was started more for self-discipline and a 
hardening procedure, than for sensual pleasure. This same idea of 
some character-building feature still was associated with the phan 
tasies, but soon disappeared under analysis and left them more 
clearly a form of pure sexual indulgence. Night dreams of similar 
content to the phantasies occurred with and without emission. In 
these dreams, sadistic activities played a more important part 
than in waking thoughts. There were also a number of sex dreams 
in which at the time of emission he seemed to be having a mov 
ment of the bowels. 

There was a distinct obsessional character to the symptoms 
They occurred usually at night. Mr. J. expressed himself as quit: 
unable to control them, and while they lasted, often for hours, | 
would be oblivious to all else and have no sense of mental conflict 
Any interruption, as a knock on the door, would cause their con 
plete disappearance. There were long periods—sometimes for 
months—of absence of phantasy, and always Mr. J. felt supremels 
confident that they would never recur. There appeared to be a 
partial dissociation of this phantasy thinking from normal con 
sciousness, and extreme sensitiveness made discussion of them 
difficult. But even discounting this latter hindrance, it seemed 
quite impossible until later in the analysis for the patient to grasp 
the detail of the phantasies and put them into words. His best 
results came from writing out an account shortly after they had 
occurred. 
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ter the cessation of self-punishment, on two occasions only, 


be ere been any tendency to translate phantasy into action. 
ed irteen years he wrote to a shopkeeper, ostensibly from a 
nh. . . . . . . 

ee requesting services in giving corporal punishment to a 


iat ' 
piel \t eighteen years he once wandered for hours about the 


se ts in a state of considerable tension, with an undefined plan 

— ng some strong, roughly dressed workingman who would 

late m, but made no definite overtures. Outside of these incei- 

ts there had been no overt sex activity of any sort, and he in 

” iv manifested peculiarities which set him apart from his 

bes ceneral personality, Mr. J. must be looked upon as superior. 
nur 


id a keen, inquiring mind, showed a clear judgment, and 
“ red unusually free from bias in his general views. He had 
, ultural and artistic interests and was active in a physical 
. vith many healthy outlets. He was popular in a limited 
‘pora th both men and women, although more sought after than 
¢ in personal contacts. He was not without a certain roman- 
terest in girls, and occasionally took some initiative in social 

He had abundant resources for interests and amusement, 
mae fe never bored him. Since the age of twelve he had spent his 


— ers in boys’ camps—in later years as councilor. His out- 
- Y standing faults were an oversensitive pride and an intolerance of 
. In etual dullness and of the commonplace in general. While he 
_ took offense, he nourished no grudges, readily forgave, and 


see his own defects. There were none of the familiar neurotic 
festations, eecentricities, or other signs of general mental 
djustment, and his sexual abnormalities stood out in a strik- 
nanner from what on the surface seemed a normal make-up 
ckground. 
choanalytie therapy was undertaken, and in a general way 
standard Freudian technique was followed out. The patient 
s seen over a period of a year, with a total of 180 interviews. 
hvysician took a relatively passive réle, reduced personal con- 
ts to a minimum, gave no advice and little encouragement, 
ved to have the patient do most of the talking, and confined 
wn work to interpretation of mental content amd behavior. 
so-called free association method was encouraged for the pa- 
in the study of his own mind, and adhered to quite exclu- 
Dreams, of which there were abundance, were made a 
starting point for free association and convenient means 
ess to deeper mental levels. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THERAPY 

[t is well understood that in technical psychoanalytic procedure 
there are two procedures which go on simultaneously. First, there 
is the reconstruction of life experience,—both that which can be 
actually recalled and, still more important, that type of emotional 
experience, neither clearly conscious at the time nor possible { 
remember in the ordinary sense during analysis, which can onl; 
be gained indirectly and through inference by the psychoanalytic 
methods above outlined. This autobiographical reconstructio. 
is emphasized in research study. Second—and far more impor. 
tant from the therapeutic standpoint—comes the emotional ex 
perience of the analysis itself, the so-called transference situation 
This is difficult to explain, but not so difficult to observe or t 
experience either in the réle of subject or of analyst. Theoretically, 
it appears that neurotic and maladjusted individuals carry over 
from the past unsatisfied emotional needs and longings,—childis) 
dependencies, antagonisms, and so on,—which form patterns of 
reaction that tend to be repeated in all later human relationship 
In most relationships, such reactions cannot be satisfactoril; 
repeated, if for no other reason than that the individual is dealing 
with other persons, each one trying to make his own emotional 
adjustments, and perhaps no better prepared. Denial, repression, 
inhibition and control must be established. The neurotic may be 
aware that he functions poorly, both for himself and for others, 
but is oblivious to the childish emotional needs and the impossibl 
demands which he is trying to satisfy. 

The analytical relationship is artificially constructed to make 
it possible for these patterned reactions and emotional needs t 
come near enough to the surface to be recognized for what they 
are. The real self of the subject, entrenched behind the barrier 
of his official personality, is invited out into the open for inspection 
This is only made possible in that the analysis is to a unique degree 
a one-sided affair. The analyst in his relatively impersonal role 
serves more as a phantom or composite figure out of the past than 
as an individual of the present. He does no lecturing, nor does lie 
air his philosophy of life. There is neither criticism nor ridicule, 
praise nor blame. There is no response to the patient’s emotional - 
attitudes. The analyst can not be insulted or flattered. Whether FF ’ 
bitterly antagonized at one extreme, or adored and deified at tl 
other, he remains emotionally untouched and interested only in 
the motivation of the other’s reactions. The subject-soom realizes 
that he can be himself and is able to lay aside in very considerab'e 
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iis social and every-day personality characteristics. In 
n sense it is possible for him to live out his life patterns 
alysis asa laboratory setting, see them more clearly than 
recognize their inadequacy, and be at least started toward 
‘ation and new adjustment. In a manner, it may be said 
ie neurotic can learn to live in the analytical situation, 
disguise, and recognizing his impossible demands from 
he is prepared to return again to the world and live with 
etter way than before. 
transference or rapport situation certainly is not peculiar 
lysis, but oceurs in all psychotherapeutic relationships, as 
those of teacher and pupil, leader and follower. It is the 
tion of psychoanalysis that it has been able to grasp the 
significance of transference, to study and attempt to stand- 
t, and make constructive use of it in therapy. This is in 
to the attitude of many members of the medical profes- 
o belittle this personal emotional relationship as unimpor- 
‘id it as dangerous, or make use of it in connection with 
special method of treatment, serenely unconscious of its 


presenting this illustrative case, selection of material has 

ide to emphasize the part played by unsolved and crippling 

. tional ties to various members of the family. Technically, 

; referred to as fixation at levels of childish relationships, and 

mplies difficulty in solving the so-called cedipus problem. In 

nm to the family situation, some facts bearing on transference 
mena of the analysis itself will be brought out. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 
P J.’s home life represented the best that a large city can 
ioe fford, with easy but not affluent financial circumstances, a con- 
woe g itmosphere, and contact with cultural advantages. The 
vas a sensible and even-tempered man, successful, confident, 
than entering his interests in his family. He was, if anything, 
ous, but in no way repressive. The son’s attitude toward 
“ule. m was one of impartial judgment on his merits, appraising his 
and liabilities with strict fairness, but without warmth. 
ther There was much friction and irritation over trifles, chiefly on the 
th patient’s part, but general agreement on fundamentals. 
y il Relationship with the mother was less dispassionate. The son 
izes | her for her faults as well as her virtues. She governed him 
ible throughout his boyhood by appeal to his affection, and usually 
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could win him to her views. During his college years she ‘‘seenied 
quite perfect’’, and he felt a pleasant and near-romantic excit 
ment when she visited him. He was markedly demonstrative, anj 
kept three photographs of her in his room. (One of his reproaches 
toward the analysis was that it had led him to think less devoted}; 
of his mother. He said sadly, ‘‘My mother will never mean to me 
what she did before.’’) 

There was one sister, two years his junior. As young childrey 
the customary brother-sister quarrels were especially bitter and 
the source of grave concern on the part of the parents. Mr. J. felt 
his father always took the sister’s part. The only corporal 
punishment he ever received was for some offense against 
Later on, brother antl sister became great chums, with mutua 
levotion, which was intense during separation, and marred 
frequent quarrels when they were together. <A scholarly and 
rentle grandfather and a grandmother of dominant, jealous and 
interfering nature completed the immediate family. The pati 
was a favorite grandchild, and much with these older people during 
his early years, 


FORMULATION OF PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Obviously,.something was seriously wrong with this patient 
Medical history was negative. Thorough physical examinations 
and endocrine studies were in every way normal. = Th 
revelations of underlying mental states brought out by the analysis, 
together with the result of the therapy, support the contention that 
his difficulties were mental rather than physical. Something had 
interfered with the establishment of a normal heterosexual! atti- 
tude. Something held out of consciousness a homosexual drive 
which proved to be close to the surface and readily uncovered 
Something had prevented the investment of the genitals with th 
usual sexual significance. A tendency to find sexual pleasure in 
violence had been in large part inhibited. Finally, a grand com- 
promise, brought about by some combination of mechanisms, made 
it possible to find complete sexual satisfaction by being whipped 
over the buttocks. 

One may be permitted a hypothetical explanation for all these 
strange phenomena, the evidence of its validity to be presented 
later. This man was bound by such strong emotional ties to mem- 
bers of his own family that the developing adult sexual attitude 
was held fixed in these relationships instead of being permitted an 
outlet toward women in general. The impassible incest taboo pro- 
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ed conscious realization of sexual interest in the family and 
-ulted in a repression of normal sexuality altogether. There 
ved a passive homosexual attitude toward the father, partly 
ssion and atonement for guilt connected with incestuous 
is toward the mother, partly from the more positive side of 
in the relation outlet for sexual urges blocked in more 
directions. 
keeping with the passive sexual role, were exaggerated sexual 
riven to the anal region, representing either a retention of 
vression to a state of infantile pregenital sexuality. A tend- 
to sadistie attitudes, representing more pregenital function- 
is less offensive to the ego and not so rigorously repressed. 
is, however, consciously renounced. By. the masochistic 
tasies, a unified outlet was established for all the partial and 
ting sexual needs of this emotionally undeveloped indi- 
In them were furnished an expression for the sexual urge 
thereby avoided the incest prohibition, gave free indulgence 
eroticism and to homosexuality in thinly disguised form, 
ensated through the opposite, for exaggerated sadistic trends, 
the same time, as an act of punishment, brought expiation 
he profound guilt sense arising from these abnormal sexual 


tates. This adjustment was by no means a satisfactory or ac- 


able one. At the best, it was a least of evils. New conflict came 

train. The abnormality and unsuitableness of the attitude 

the higher and more progressive personality standards. 

e same time the denial of women brought that sense of inade- 

and inferiority which accompanies the lack of sexual virility. 

summarize the psychopathology: Heterosexuality was com- 

y shut out by the incest barrier. Homosexuality, anal 

ticism and free: sadism were inhibited and disguised by the 

ssure of normal ego ideals. Genital eroticism was reduced to 

imum on account of a pregenital state of sexual development. 

¢ guilt sense longed for the relief of punishment. By the 

‘hism, all demands received transient satisfaction in one 
ession. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS IN HISTORY 

ertain historic incidents bear on the psychopathology in this 

; while in no way conclusive in themselves, they are of interest 
the light of later analytical findings. 


+ 


\t four years, for one winter the patient nad frequent night 


rrors, when he eried out, ‘‘God is punishing me!’’ and was with 


+ 


ity quieted. His parents stated that if awakened, he men- 
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tioned some trivial misdemeanor of the day before as the soure 
his anxiety and self-reproach. It is true that his grandmother had 
been reading Old Testament stories. to him during this period, by: 
it should also be kept in mind that these terrors occurred towa: 
the end of the first sexual period (Freud), when the inner drama 
of the eedipus situation is supposed to be well under way. 

At five, he had a recurrent anxiety dream appearing sever 
times over a period of a few months. This dream had remai 
vividly in his mind, due, he believed, to the intense terror whic 
accompanied it. In the dream, he was walking with his father, 
and a carriage with two women drove by. W hen opposite, 
horse suddenly rushed toward the patient and foreed him agains: fae 
a wall. He felt the hot breath of the beast and with a gestur . 
defense thrust his hand into the wide open mouth and awok 
a panic. The sexual symbolism of the dream, in the natur 
homosexual assault, is familiar to every dream student. So 
special danger in the father relation seemed indicated. 

At six he was spanked by his father,—the only corporal punish- . 
ment he ever received. The offense had been some tyranny 0\ 
the sister. The reaction to this episode in the way of rage and 1. 
offended dignity was profound, and for a week he refused to speak 
to the father. Evidently this punishment carried some unusual 
meaning for this boy. rd 

At eight, a number of boys, including the patient, were pre- ‘ 
paring to dress, following a bath in the ocean. A woman inad- 
vertently opened the door of the room. The other boys turned 
their backs quickly. The patient, however, turned as quickly t! ’ 
other way, as though to protect the anal region. He remembered nine 
the incident, as he was unmercifully teased by the other boys [ 
his oddity. Here was, with little doubt, the manifestation of 
more sensitive anal than genital sex consciousness,—a pregenital 
































eroticism. 

At nine and ten, he had a number of somnambulistie attacks, 
described by the father. A few hours after retiring, the boy would es 
leave his bed and wander to his parents’ room. The father would § 
take him to the toilet and back to bed without an awakening. 
powerful erection of the penis was observed at these times. In 
the morning, the patient appeared to have little memory of what 
had occurred, but retrospectively recalled something of the events 
and a feeling that he was searching for something, he knew not 
what. It is in harmony with our general theory, and with later 
findings in this case, to interpret thesé incidents as an unconscious 
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and striving after the parents, probably the mother, his 
earing a definite sexual component and expressed in 

i, nbulistie act rather than in dream. 
Wa \s a young child he recalled a period of distressing worry that 
ram ; father would be killed and fail to return home from work at 
Such morbid solicitude is familiar enough as a compensa- 
iction in the ambivalent love-hate attitudes of the neurotic 
uned toward the people of his milieu, and it seems fair to look at this 
whic 3 § reflection of a hostile attitude toward the father. In the 
ther, mnection, the patient once commented in the analysis that 
still his custom, on receiving daily home papers, to glance 
t the death notices, looking for his parents’ name. There was 
v attached to this, and he was fully aware that any such 
uld reach him long before by other routes. He scouted 
er significance to this practice than that it was an odd 

aningless habit. 

had managed all the years to get on quite comfortably with 
us ; sexual disorder, so far as his general social adjustment was 
rned, and his college course was in every way successful. 
al ving periods of active phantasy life, there would be marked 
ession not usually observable by others; but he was able to 
lat nee himself that in due time he would outgrow the condition, 
id confided in nobody. As time passed without any change 
at symptoms, and’as adult social relations, including the question 
nad ‘ marriage, forced themselves to his mind, he grew more and more 
ned ncerned about himself, and finally confessed the whole difficulty 
s father, in a passion of humiliation and despair. The father 
jual to the occasion, and was able to encourage the son and 
ve for the problem to be taken up as a medical and psychiatric 


GENERAL REACTIONS OF PATIENT IN THE ANALYSIS 
for the first three months, his attitude was obviously one of 
tance to analytical procedure. He kept his appointments, 
s courteous enough, and on the surface was cooperative, but 

d the whole process; was tense and restless; entered the 

vith strained face, and hurried out unceremoniously when 

ur was over. The free association method irritated him 

1 measure, and he frequently suggested leaving it alone and 
setting down to.‘‘real topies’’ (later on, he admitted that he had 
t told ‘‘a tenth part’’ of what came to his mind). Toward the 


+ 


ilyst and psychoanalysis in general he showed skepticism and 
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disdain and was free and sharp with criticisms. He claimed mep. 
tal states could not affect sexual matters, repudiated the whok 
cedipus hypothesis frequently, and referred to attempted interpre. 
tations by the analyst as ‘‘fantastic’’. There was extraordinan 
sensitiveness toward talking about his phantasies. At times he 
complained that the analysis interfered with all outside activities, 
and again that outside activities. interfered with the analysis 
Asked at one time to associate with the idea of the analysis, hy 
added, after a pause, that he felt grateful to his father for th, 
opportunity to have an analysis. When such content was ques 
tioned as the first thing that came to mind, he admitted that his 
immediate thought was a strong desire to leap from the couch and 
leave the office. 

By the end of three months a better relationship was established, 
He was more tolerant of interpretations, expected less of - th 
analyst and assumed more of the burden himself. Frequently, i: 
times of discouragement, he claimed the conviction that his ab- 
normalities were inherent and unmodifiable, and that he would 
have to give up his life plans and go far away from home to get on 
as best he could. He remained aloof and easily critical, and re 
peatedly stated that nothing was being accomplished. At the sam 
time, he onee remarked that if analysis should cease, ‘‘the main 
artery’’ of his life would be cut, and gave up of his own accord 
attractive summer plans, that the analysis might not be inter. 
rupted. Positive transference signs in the way of genuine absorp- 
tion in the analysis, conscious dependence upon it, with intimate 
attitudes toward the analyst, were manifested only at intervals 
and but slightly throughout the whole course. 


ANALYTICAL FINDINGS 
There will be no attempt at a complete chronological outlin 
the analysis and selection of data has been made chiefly to revea! 
deep-seated unconscious. emotional relationships to various mem- 
bers of the family. 
On February 1, four months after the analysis began, the 
patient had a dream, written out by himself, as follows: 


Dream 
‘‘In a eave, I had committed some crime in connection with some 
woman, nothing was done to her, but some soldier tried to shoot a third 
person who was involved in it. I tried dramatically to make them shoot 
to-one side and hit me instead but the man was killed. Then they started 
to kill me and pointed a gun at me on my stomach. Instead of killing me 
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they injected poison in me. I thought I was going to die but 
i me it meant 14 years’ imprisonment.’ 


dinar he man and ‘woman were middle-aged people. At first he said 
mes i ‘he woman might have been his mother, but lated repudiated this 
Ivities, » the grounds of sophistication. He was conscious of a mock- 
alysis heroic pose and there was no anxiety. The soldier in association 
SIS, Ne brought up: policeman—someone in authority—father—God. It 
Or th ; clear that such a dream has a meaning and purpose other than 
ques ty tell oneself a lurid adventure story. On one level of interpreta- 
at | appears to dramatize an cedipus situation and be an ex 
“fl and ression of the unconscious mental life which is foreign to 
. ousness as a whole and denied by the intellect in particular. 
shi itter -_part of the dream contains familiar enough sexual 
ot - the ssault symbolism, met both in dreams of the neurotic and in de- 
uy, sions of the schizophrenic. I shall assume that the injury to the 
adie man represents the love attitude of the son toward the mother 
would th its sexual implications. The death of the man expresses the 
yet on ty of son toward father, the rival: The desire to be killed 
ha re n his place shows guilt feeling, while the homosexual sacrifice had 


oceurred. 


ecord February 5 Dream 
int was with mother in a city courtyard full of asheans, rubbish, ete 
SOT Mother said, ‘I sme!l a skunk’. I said, ‘Maybe it is women’s furs’, but we 
imate women nor skunks. Finally we saw a dog having a bowel movement. 
rvals [ started to chase it away, but mother said not to bother it.”’ 
refuse, the odor, the dog give clear anal erotic setting and 
ray a situation with the.mother on a definitely undesirable 
asitieas February 9 Dream 
— Went to L. —————’s room and spent some time there, having decid- 
mosexual feelings most of the time. . . . I was fascinated 
He danced and at times changed into a girl in the dream.’ 
This was the first frank homosexual dream and the patient was 
derably upset by it. It marked the beginning of a conscious 
some sex attraction to men, more diffuse than genital, with distinet 
third romantic setting, and appearing only towards strangers. As soon 


; asa man who had thus attracted him became a near acquaintance, 
oer all sex interest disappeared. During this same hour he said, 
‘Formerly when there were so many other interests, I never 
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thought. of the analysis. 
Yesterday I was counting the hours till 1 came again. 
get so tired and sick of it, though.’’ 

February 12. He shows marked worry over his homosexy 
feelings. Says this condition is more intolerable than the on 
which he started the analysis, and blames the analysis for 
change. ‘‘It throws my whole thinking process out of gea) 

| don’t know what is the matter with me. . . . ° Th 
fact that | think of it (homosexuality): all the time alarms m 

It is ironical to think that more interest in girls should 
lead to things like this (patient has overcome some of his feeling 
of inferiority in relation to girls, and is going out more socially 
I don’t want to be like that. It is an awful thing to be sexual); 
aroused by men. ... . I can’t even think of the analysis 
except from this angle.’’ 


4 


February 14. Dream 
‘*] was spanking my sister, who was lying on a bed in her nightgow 


This dream came like ‘‘a bolt from the blue’’. He states that 
very often in dreams his sister seems to be about, a dim figure 
the background. Admits that his sister used to appear in early 
conscious phantasies. He felt when they were children she would 
like to see him punished. The only time he was punished was on 
her account. 

February 17. His concern over homosexuality is less acute, bui 
he feels ‘‘uncertain, doubtful, changing, at times exalted, at 
others despondent’’. He feels best at night but is experiencing 
great difficulty in getting to sleep. He lies awake for hours. In 
the morning he feels troubled about his dreams. ‘‘If dreams are 
more accurate representation than my own thoughts, my dominant 
feeling is not knowing what I am doing nor where I am going.”’ 


February 23. Dream 

‘‘Had a very long and dramatic quarrel. with my grandmother. My 
mother acted very much grieved and tried to get me to stop calling grandma 
names. My sister was also against me. Grandma had tried to get me 
to do something I did not want to do, and was'very insistent on it. I was in 
a stubborn mood and felt determined to revolt against her. I told ler ! 
did not want to have anything to do with her, and called her various names, 
shouting at her.’’ 


(n association he tells of the tyrannical dominance of the grand- 
mother. She seems to use him as a foil against the mother. Asa 
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| boy, he was attached to the former. He now feels revolt and 
lion. It seems his sister occupies too much of his thoughts. 
speaks of her demonstrativeness and arbitrary demands. 


SEXU -‘Home has always seemed a sort of competition with her. Per- 
on aps that ean be ealled her taking too much of my thoughts.’’ 
or t] + seemed in the dream that if any other women were around, they 
| gear would also be against him. It ‘‘seemed women in general’’, and 
Ph e was threatened with being crushed. 

ns m 

should larch 1. Dream 

feeling Someone had hung a little dog at the back of my belt. I thought it 
“ally n | go away if I left it alone, but it didn’t, and was always with me 
xual vherever I went. Finally, I was determined to break the thing off and 


ocess was like a movement of the bowels and made me feel very much 


CU. 


In association patient seems very discouraged and annoyed. 


vow! | He says the thing seemed at first a joke, later a nuisance. He 

s of his own sex trouble, and remarks, ‘‘It is getting so that 
s that thing about this region (of the body) is hard to talk about.’’ 
ure il His trouble is always with him, like the dog. It doesn’t do any 
early gr to try and forget it. Every progress made is very humili- 
would ating, revealing all these things in the analysis. He commented 
ras On that all his dreams were seemingly enacted in the present, but his 

behavior and reactions were those of his childhood. 

e, bu On this same day he discussed his father, denying vehemently 
d, at what the analyst had hinted, i.e., that the father could be a dis- 
neing vuised figure in the phantasies. .He says the person never remotely 
s. In resembles his father. Certain of his father’s physical character- 
Is ar stics, such as hairiness, disgust him. He does not get on with 
nant s father in little ways, and feels the ‘‘necessity for disagreeing 
- 1lm’’, 

eh 3 Dream 


Was in a situation in which it seemed likely the man was going to 
‘orporal punishment on me. While anticipating this I had a con- 


me ‘ R . . . . . ° 
emission. Until after the emission I was not conscious of an 
’ n, but only of a slight throbbing, which seemed to be in the rectum. 
a feeling in the dream that I was going to satisfy my curiosity on 
nt 9? 
rand- as great diffeulty in thinking about or associating with 


\sa —® thisdream. He criticizes himself and suggests giving up his other 
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activities to concentrate on the analysis. ‘‘ The more I want to ge 
into the analysis, the harder it is. It is hard to cooperate anyway 
when you don’t know what is being done.’’ He talks feelingly on 
the subject of home discipline. Thinks his parents may have bee; 
lax in not giving more corporal punishment. Suggests that his 
self-punishment is a belated attempt to make up for that omission 
He again states how he tried to avoid erection when he admi: 
































tered self punishment. 

March 11. He is discouraged because phantasies have bee 
present in full force. ‘*Consciously, my greatest desire in 
world is to get straightened out . . . but it does absolutels 
no good. . . . I feel like trying as hard as I can to do some 
thing, but there seems to be no way to.try.’’ He speaks again 
a ‘‘painful thing to talk about’’ but he has ‘‘attraction at times 
for a certain type of man which. makes me feel very badly after 
wards’’. This is no actual person, but rather a composite figur 
very different from himself. He sometimes puts this man as t 
aggressor in punishment. ‘‘The main thing that disgusts me is 
that the whole thing seems so-ridiculous. After all, it is not 
eriminal,—just silly.’’ The type of man he refers to is the dime §& 
novel hero who in real life is ‘‘negligible’’ to him. . He refers t 
one man who interested him somewhat as above, and toward whom 
he had at times extreme and unexplainable antagonism,—'‘t 
same as with my father.”’ 

The patient is showing a healthy attitude toward his part 
the analysis and a vague, uneasy sense that he could really co. 
tribute more. He tends, however, to sheer away from the one in 


portant thing which he ean do at this period, which is to think and 





+ 


talk straightforwardly and at length about the painful recollectio 
of recent phantasies and his homosexual trend. 


March 23. Dream 
‘*T went to meet a girl at K——————- station and went up on the plat 
form. although this was forbidden. When I. got there, I got into a sma 


compartment at the rear of the train and the train started off. I had ona 4 
red sweater. There seemed to be a baby somewhere about. The poll b: 
were after me. Finally it turned out that the baby belonged to a dog : 
was a puppy.’”’ 


He once met his sister at this station. Another time when he 
met her unexpectedly, she shrieked and ran into his arms sobbing, 
and attracting much attention. He owned a red sweater at that 
time. He has heard men like to see girls in red hats. In some 
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seemed responsible for this baby, ‘‘though there was no 

in the dream,—just the idea of one. It seemed to have some 
nnection with the person I was going to meet.’’. In association 
U police, he recalls that in his childhood his mother used to 
iten to eall the police if he did not cease annoying his sister. ‘*] 


ippose | may have been rather mean to my sister.’’ In this dream 


ems fair to assume that there is depicted a thinly disguised, 
scious, incestuous situation, probably only once removed 
m the edipus problem, the sister substituting for the mother 
in offense against the latter revealed with veiled sexual 
plications. 
April 10 Dream 
[ started beating myself with a board, and an emission came and 
to bring out all my insides as well as semen. Bowel movements 


er things. 


Patient is very discouraged. ‘‘l am more than ever conscious 
myself.’’ He admits intellectual acceptance of the cedipus 
n and general family entanglements, but wonders if it is 
more result than cause. ‘*‘My condition leads to abnormal 
tions with the family as well as everybody else.’’ He is now 
re troubled by lack of.interest in women than by the perversion 
‘Anything is better than the present. One of the worst 
ngs is that everything goes all right on the surface.’’ He com- 
as he has before, on a desire to confide in various people, 
competes with an excessive fear against letting any hint 

s trouble be known. 
\pril 17. Phantasies returned in full force, last night. Patient 
es in written communication giving more details than have 
riven before. Extracts as follows: ‘‘This time they did not 
me disgusted with myself. What I call phantasies 
ot dreams in any sense. They come after I have gone to bed, 


t my mind is completely wide awake. What distinguishes them 


from other thinking is that I think on a different plane. All my 


+ 


ial interests vanish. I disregard all common sense and concen- 
ma form of sexual desire which is impossible of fulfillment 
ist in its present state because the man I imagine as whipping 
s an impossible person). When I am in that state of mind, 
lize the thing is impossible, but continue to contemplate it 
ite this.’”’ .The scene of the phantasy was his grandfather’s 
in Canada. The patient was put in charge of a man. ‘‘He 

es instructions in the form of a letter from my father 
says ‘The only way to control him is by whipping him as 
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though he were eleven years old and were you son’.’’ At the first 


opportunity the man beats him, and patient makes only a sho f 
of resistance. The man seems to get enjoyment from the process 
‘‘This beating idea is often enhanced by the idea that the exper! r 


ence might be so disagreeable as to prevent me from ever having 
uch ideas again. I always have on some clothing, however, 

the idea of stripping is repugnant to me, even in the phantasies 
perhaps because I might have an erection which would ‘be vis 
ble. . . . In the letter the man is directed to whip me at wi 
either for disobeying, for not working hard at some task, f 
annoying his wife (if he is a much older man), or for such childis 
things as swearing, blaspheming, smoking, or even sucking my 
thumb. In the latter case I seem to be very much of an idiot.” 
[In speaking of the older man, he said, ‘‘He is very strong an 


powerful . . . .and after the whipping we are excellent 
friends. . . . The two of us are confused together,—sometimes | 


sort of melt over and become him, not so much to become t 
aggressor, but so as to incorporate in my own self his strength, 
good looks, and aggressiveness of character’’. In broad daylight 
all of this is ‘‘very disgusting’’ to him. Im association with th: 
phantasies he keeps thinking of his father, but feels he only does 
so on account of some of the analyst’s statements. The phantas) 
of a man his own age as aggressor is of recent origin. [i 


= 


‘speculated’’ on the matter and concluded that the only reasoy 
he does not punish himself as formerly is because this is a perfectly 
good substitute. ‘‘It is just as bad, I am just kidding myself.’ 
He still thinks the root of it all is the feeling that it was usefu 
discipline to overcome shyness and weakness. If the analyst 
not suggested family complications, he would still believe implicity 
in the other. (It appears quite evident that these phantasies ar 
taking on more clearly a child-father significance which will be 
definitely brought out later.) 

May 18. Patient has returned to self-punishment for the frst 
time in six years. Last night he beat himself over the buttocks 
and connected with the incident produced an orgasm by lying 
prone and making violent friction on the bed. He states that 
previously, satisfaction was gained more from the mood leading 
up to the punishment. Now he is more dependent on the act itself. ’ 
(This recurrence of self-punishment only lasted for a short period. 


July 23. Dream 
‘‘Felt very strongly the need of sexual relief. Happened to be with 
father at the time. Also I seemed to be some years younger than | am 
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Finally I asked. father to spank me. Was conscious at the same time 
fact that father had an aversion to corporal punishment of children. 
ts him emotionally. In the back of my mind I felt I had done some 
Also I felt some fear of the physical pain involved, something 
[ never think of in phantasies. Finally father began rather 


} 


tantly to whip me with a strap. I had an emission immediately and 


re for the first time appears in undisguised form the father- 
tuation. The patient did not appear particularly surprised 
yset, as in a less definite way the father role in the phantasies 
en gradually becoming more clear. 
igust 26. Patient is just back from a two weeks’ camping 
luring which he thoroughly enjoyed himself and was able to 
ss his troubles completely from mind. He says if it hadn’t 
rr the analysis in the background, everything would have 
leal. It was with great diffieulty that he persuaded himself 
his companions and return. As soon as he was in the train, 
er, he was glad to be away and ready to go on with the 
sis. That night he had an elaborate dream, too long to be 
oduced. He was back at college and had to speak at some 
n at which he represented royalty. He was unprepared and 
rately worried. The subject had something to do with cor- 
punishment. He thought that if he had only stayed in camp, 
ild have avoided all this. He passed the hall where he had 
vhile at college, and realized that his mother and sister were 
He had a gun in his hand and fired a shot through the 
Somebody ran out and said that two women had been 
The patient did not seem to be suspected, but was in a 
of horror and fear. Other members of his family seemed 
him, and when he saw them he broke into violent weeping. 
tes this is the worst dream he ever had. He could not get 
t, and lay awake for hours. As he awoke from the dream, 
eemed some parallel between the college celebration and the 
sis, and his wish to avoid the latter by staying in camp. His 
ng brought back the seene of his confession to his father 
s sexual disorder. In this dream seems pictured the ordeal 
analysis and the tangled family relationships in his uncon- 
< mental life which he is being forced to meet in the analysis, 
er with the guilt and fear which are connected with them. 
gust 30. He speaks of a ‘‘terrible week-end’’ with much 
phantasy. The phantasies themselves seemed unsatis- 
wished to be actually beaten and several orgasms 
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occurred. He is doing nothing during the day but ‘‘ brood around”’ 
and lies awake long periods. One night he did not sleep at all. H 
had an affectionate letter from his sister, expressing disappoint 
ment at his not visiting her as planned. He says, ‘‘I know if I had 
visited her it would have retarded progress. I would have thought 
myself pretty good’’. In his own writing he spoke of his earl 
feeling of inferiority which he thought was due to lack of physical 
prowess. ‘‘When I began this miserable and degrading practice 
of self-punishment at the age of twelve, it was with the feeling oj 
toughening myself, obviously on one point of my body—and also 
[ felt in some mysterious way it would benefit my whole being, 
physically and spiritually.. Of course [ never thought that I was 
mixed up in a ‘family situation’ formed in my own mind, as | 
had never heard of such a thing. When this was first mentioned 
in the analysis, it seemed utterly fantastic to me. The feeling 
of inferiority seemed to cause the trouble. Since then the family 
situation has gradually forced itself on my mind. The dream of 
August 25th helped a lot.’’ _He thinks that his feeling of inferior 
ity is due to consciousness of certain masculine qualities in which 
he is lacking, and that the male figure of his phantasies may be 
some attempt to fill in this defect (7.e., projection of something 
lacking but desired in himself). ‘‘Childish as it may be, this figur 
with a hodge-podge of qualities has a great fascination for me, eve 
as I write now in a detached way.’’ (Whatever the merit of the 
patient’s formulations, the fact that he is making them rather 
spontaneously, must show a growing insight and more ability to 
frankly. face painful endopsychic situations. ) 

October 29. Beginning now, it was only possible to have weekly 
interviews. The patient says he feels dependent on the analyst and 
on the analysis. Phantasies with orgasm have been present ever} 
night this week. He feels helpless and discouraged, and would 
‘‘like to drop the whole thing and just do what someone told him 
to do.’’ (This said in an appealing way, in marked contrast wit! 
his earlier arrogance and usual independence of manner.) In his 
phantasies it is more clear to him that it is not so much the physical 
pleasure that he seeks as taking the completely subordinate att 
tude. When he phantasies being beaten, the man sometimes sits 
astride his back. ‘‘It seems to symbolize the fact of his dominance 
and is something like sex relations.’’ He feels he recognizes 
clearly the relation of himself to his father, as related to the phan 
tasies, ‘‘something of the same attitude as a girl to a man’’. He 
seems pulled in two directions,—the longer the interval in 
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vsis, the more he ‘‘goes in the wrong direction’’. At times, 
seems as though something precious was being taken away’”’ 

him by the analysis. 

December 4. More written communications were turned in. On 
occasion phantasies continued through the day time with con- 
siderable genital excitement. ‘‘The urge to change thought over 
action was strong, even though I knew such a thing could not 
»pen.’’ All the time the images constructed in the phantasies 
seemed incomplete. ‘‘It suddenly appeared that what was re- 
uired beyond this was understanding of me, friendship and inter- 
and no imaginary person could show this. As to definite 
rsons, my father instantly came into mind, and later the analyst 
, more involved way). The thought of my father in this way 
estroved the potency of the whole dream, and coming so suddenly, 
seemed as if something had happened to me, as if a nail, which 
been driven into my head, had been pulled a little way out. 
rest of the day and evening phantasies did not return, or 
er, they came to mind often enough, but did not prevail,—had 
ittraction, so that I was thinking of thinking of them, rather 
thinking of them. Or, in other words, the fact that they did 
[ think if I can eap- 
the same train of thoughts I had this afternoon, or if I can 
ke the second thoughts always succeed the first, the whole 
sochistie dream will disappear for good. That is why I wrote 
is down,—more to impress the incident on my mind than to show 

analyst.’’ 
He says it is quite impossible to indulge in phantasies where 
er father or analyst are concerned. He notes that even in the 
rims when there are no phantasies, in the back of his mind he 
them as ‘‘pleasures which could be resumed’’ and 

I seem to have a saner 

At the same 

[ have at times a feeling of sadness at the idea that I can 

cet the same satisfaction out of these childish ideas, and no 


=< ( 


Ss upon 


nues, ‘‘now I don’t feel that way. 


ts have been discovered. Like saying ‘the good old days are 


rone’ ina regretful sort of tone, when really the old days were far 


rood. This aspect of the change is most encouraging to me, 
s I never noticed it during previous interims.’’ After handing 
these notes, he says, ‘‘When I wrote all that down, L thought 


the millennium had come, but each time I read it over, it seems 


der.’’ (It must be kept in mind that the analysis itself offered 
type of masochistic surrender and satisfaction, and his sadness 
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may have had something to do with the end of the treatment, wh 

































was then in sight.) 


December 18. Dream 

‘*A man claimed I had attacked his daughter and tried to wall Dp m 
with a paddle; only I wouldn’t bend over. He got mad and eracked » 
over the head, and I woke up.”’ 


In addition to the father-daughter content, this dream is 
interest as the first one showing any protest at submission, an 
also in that there was no fear. 

December 20. A wealth of phantasies had oceurred, with 
content and in great detail. He feels now that he can speak 
everything that comes to mind about them. He has imagined 
sorts of homosexual adventures, picking up sailors, going to hotels 
hugging and kissing. In such situation he pictures himselt 
mitting old crimes, ‘‘such as taking something from my father” 
and asks for punishment from his companion. He thinks of se: 
intercourse with his mother and sister, and adds feelingly 
is almost too awful’’. He imagines pederasty with strangers. H 
recognizes a passive attitude to all men, and thinks it may have 
something to do with his readiness to take offense. (Compensatio1 
reactions.) He feels as though he had wide buttocks, ‘‘like 


porthole’’. 

These phantasies showed at least an uncovering of deepe! 
material as a result. of the analysis, but were a bit disconcerting 
to both patient and analyst. After this complete ventilatio: 
them, most of this new material again disappeared. Patient 
frankly confesses at this time a greater tendency to become overt 
in some of these ways than he had been willing to admit previous! 

January 14. The last interview of the analysis. The patient | 
very sober and distressed that there has been so little change in t 
symptoms for which he had undertaken treatment. Phantasies 
are still present; and no normal sex interests have developed. At 
the same time, he has hope for the future, and says, ‘‘I feel what 
has happened, but I can’t explain it. If I had had the courage t 
talk freely in the beginning, things might have been over in 
very short time.’’ A dream occurred the previous night, in whic 
he thought that he was engaged to a girl for whom he had in rea ‘ 


life special romantic interest. He was kissing and embracing 
her and had an emission. This was the first heterosexual drean j 
that had occured, and seemed an auspicious manifestation in th § 


last hour of the analysis. 
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Nine months later, at the request of the analyst, a single inter- 
was arranged and report made by the patient of the interval. 
ad spent six months in travel and returned to live at home and 
ra professional school. He found himself able to get on with 
family with an ease that had never before been possible. He 
_ ; confident in manner and statement, interested in his work, 
ypeful for the future. With reference to his sexual difficulty, 
pressed himself as doing well in certain respects and poorly 
ers. While the old phantasies still persisted, at times un- 
|, he showed unmistakeable signs of normal sexual attitudes 
life. He says, ‘‘What I had always hoped would happen 
my feelings toward women has come true’’, meaning that 
attraction of apparently normal intensity had developed. 
id only engaged in some innocent enough love affairs, but 
fully confident that he was able to function sexually, though 
ided any casual adventure on moral grounds. Sexual attrac 
r men had disappeared. 
ussing the phantasies in detail, he said they occurred at 
and frequently, were accompanied by orgasm, and were not 
iflaged at all by the old ideas of character-building processes. 
was no morbid emotional reaction in the way of guilt and 
ession, but sufficient healthy discomfort followed to make 
mpossible as a permanent adjustment. He wondered if 
eterosexual experience would aid in banishing them. The 
tasies still had a certain dissociated and obsessional character, 
By s always, after each recurrence, he felt boundless optimism 
ev would never come again, while at the same time he was 
aware that the feeling was unwarranted. 
ese facts, taken all together, show sufficient improvement 
na relatively brief period to justify confidence that this man 
row out of his perversion and attain a normal heterosexual 
fe: Inereasing maturity and the probability of marriage 
draw more of his sexual ‘‘libido’’ into normal channels. 
same time the persistence of phantasies mark insidious and 
ips dangerous counter currents. If there is not proportionate 
ement at the end of another year, it is to be hoped that he 
k futher psychiatric aid. 








CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND THE WORSHIP ATTITUDE 
By EDWIN E. AUBREY 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


HERE is an old charge dating from the days of Socrates that 
higher education breeds impiety. More recently attention has 
been focused on the scientific ideas of modern curricula as 

undermining religious faith; but there is a problem of far deeper 
concern. Phrased as a question it would read: What is training 
in analytical, critical thought doing to our capacity for religious 
participation and appreciation? 

Superficially the answer is quickly forthcoming. The intelligent 
man is always an asset to any organization; and the Church ulti- 
mately benefits by the critical training which fits people to share 
in and direct its programs with greater acumen and an enriched 
sense of social implications. In so far as the reference is only to 
discussions and executive functions the reply is sound. But there 
is a form of religious participation which is its ultimate test. This 
is collective worship. It may be said that the antithesis suggested 
in our title is the heart of the conflict between science and religion. 
This the mystics have always seen in their revolts against intellec- 
tual debate; and the issue may well be anticipated for the present 
modernist-fundamentalist controversy as the current counterpart 
of mediaeval scholastic argumentation,—a form of dispute against 
which the emotional demands are sure to assert themselves. 

Our problem, then, is whether criticism and ritualistic partici- 
pation are psychologically compatible. Does the critical attitude, 
fostered by scientific training, render impossible participation in 
church worship? After noting the general nature and functions 
of worship, we shall attempt an analysis of the attitude of partici- 
pation from various angles. This will be followed by a similar 
analysis of the critical attitude. Then we shall note how far the 
two attitudes intermingle in actual practice; and finally draw some 
conclusions concerning their mutual support in public worship. 

Worship may be divided into two aspects, not necessarily exclu- 
sive, but still affording a valuable basis of differentiation for our 
later discussion: rites aiming to produce some effect on the Deity, 
and rites designed to induce some desired ‘‘mood or belief or atti- 
tude of mind in the worshipper’’.1. The same distinction, but with 
a more psychological bent, is noted by Professor Soares, who men 





1 Pratt, J. B., Religious Consciousness, p. 290. 
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< two fundamental aspects of religious experience in worship: 

sense of rapport with the Infinite, and the sense of a human 
mission.2. Accordingly we find two trends in worship: the one 

ard repetition of regular and traditional practices, in which 
ire emphasized the emotional values of symbolism and of connec- 
tion with a great past; the other toward free, extemporaneous 
expression of feeling, which emphasizes the immediacy and the 

vidual character of the religious experience.® 

[he significance of worship, however, lies in the activity of the 

pant. This is even true of sacramental] ritual: 


the sacraments are not thought of as for the advan- 
ve of God, but of men; they are means of grace.* 


essor Pratt, though he stresses the fact that the subjective 


effect of ritual rests upon the worshipper’s acceptance of the 


ective significance of the rite, notes certain definite subjective 


aspects of worship.® One wonders whether the objective validity 


f the rite precedes or follows the worshipper’s participation.® 
We may list the following items as constituting the significance of 
hip for the participant: 


1. It gives a sense of connection with the past, of contact 
ith the great stream of religious endeavor through the ages. 
Soares, Pratt.) 

2. It arouses a sense of the great mystery: both of the great 
fference between man and his religious ideal, and of the near- 
ess of divine life. (Pratt, Otto, Eucken.) 

[It symbolizes abstract values: and cultivates and revital- 
es appreciation of the values of the group. (Pratt, Soares, 
Hartshorne. ) 

4. It even makes the symbol an index of an actual event 
king place within, or in relation to, the persons worshipping. 
Pratt.) 

5. It affords opportunity and means for reorganization of 
the self through: 
(a) Organization of the wishes till one desire dominates. 
(Fosdick. ) 
adebted here, as throughout this part of the discussion to unpublished lectures 
essor Theodore G. Soares on ‘‘Worship’’, the valuable suggestions from which 
numerous for specifie reference in footnotes. 


Cf. Soares, T. G., Article ‘‘Worship’’ in Mathews and Smith, Dictionary of Religion 
Et} © 








# Dent 


pp. 291-309. 


t and Durkheim on this point. See below. 
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(b) Release from routine and distractedness. ((Coe.) 

(c) Self-assurance through confidence in the ultimate 
goodness of life. (Coe.) 

(d) Self-consecration to a holy cause. (Soares.) 

(e) Sharing one’s own experience with others and thus 
achieving a socialization of one’s motives. (Coe, Soares. 
Pratt.) 

6. It offers direct and explicit instruction for life-activity. 
(Pratt, Soares.) . 


The relation of the subjective and objective phases of worshi 
is well summarized by Pratt: § 


While, therefore, the Protestant worship can probably never 
minister to the religious feelings of people of the mystical and 
traditional type as can the more objective worship of the 
Catholic Church, to persons of the intellectual and moral typ 
it probably furnishes the best solution. I speak of it as a solu 
tion, for the worship which is to appeal to these two types | 
mind is indeed a problem. On the one hand it must not demand 
of them a faith which is for them no longer possible, hence must 
include much frank and self-conscious effort to influence their 
faith and feeling directly; and on the other hand it cannot 
afford to leave out entirely the objective aspect of worship, for 
to do so would be implicitly to surrender certain essential parts 
of the faith upon which much of the subjective effect of worshi 
is ultimately based. The problem of the Protestant Church has 
therefore been to find a combination of objective and subject 
worship that will plant and nourish the religious sentiments, 
enliven the moral emotions, and at the same time wil! not 
antagonize the reason of its members. 


This is a large order and we must now see if it can be filled. 

Our analysis of the attitude of participation will fall into four 
sections featuring in turn the place in participation of (1) appre 
ciation, (2) suggestion, (3) community of values and (4) sell 
realization. Obviously these are not mutually exclusive, but the 
distinctions will aid us in achieving a many-sided understanding 


+ 





emi 


7 While it would be unfair to take the names, where indicated, as the sole 
of the authorities quoted, they do, however, serve to indicate bibliographical refer 
The references are to: Coe, op. cit., Chap. XVIII; Eucken, Truth of Religion, p. 4 
Fosdick, Meaning of Prayer; Hartshorne, Worship in the Sunday School, p. 22; ! 
op. cit., pp. 281-309; and Soares, Unpublished class notes. 


8 Op. cit., p. 300. 
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) of this process. So difficult is participation to explain in terms of 

timate terior motives or wishes that Professor Faris adds it as a fifth 

s)) to the four wishes of W. I. Thomas: a wish, swi generis, for 
ipation. 


d thus ~The sense of appreciation, says Dr. C. A. Dawson, is ‘‘funda- 
sOares, mentally characteristic’’ of ‘‘the objects of immediate action and 


bjects of religion and art’’.’ Edman, while disagreeing with 
ic of a certain type of idealistic philosophy, confesses to 
x ‘*moved imaginatively’’ by the idea of the ‘‘multiple vari- 
mundane facts . . . gathered up into the symmetrical 
of the eternal whole’’.”” Rudolph Otto insists upon the 
y religious character of the emotional groping which finds 
sfaction in the rapture of immediate appreciation; and he 
so far as to make the experience of the ‘‘numinous’’ the end 
ind ' inction of religion.'' Perhaps no one has made so strong a 
r the element of non-rational appreciation in worship as this 


ul ty] te Resurrecting the Latin term ‘‘numen’’ which is akin to 
a solu the Polynesian ‘*mana”’ and its cognates, Otto stresses the central 
pes 0! mportance for religion of the ‘‘numinous consciousness’’. At the 


eman same time his book provides a thorough analysis of this attitude.” 
o words are used to describe this type of participation on its 
ogical side: mysterium tremendum. ‘*Tremendum’’ may 


cannot ribed further by three terms characteristic of it as experi- 
ip, for ' by the individual. It is awful, it is overpowering, it is 
| parts irgent. Stated in terms of subjective attitudes on the part of the 
orshiy per, it is a sense of being enveloped by a vast foree which 


s terrific emotional vitality pulsating with passion. The 

ial, negligible and infinitesimal, is borne into the bosom of 

ments. et ty so that reason fails to comprehend it, and only the feeling 
ill not ; immensity remains. The ‘‘mysterium’’ is this same force 
| as ‘‘wholly other’’ and ‘‘fascinating’’ in its strangeness. 
levotee simply experiences stupor combined with exuberant 
lemn longing for union with the infinite mystery. Without 

° to confound or ridicule the idea of Otto, one might liken the 

ence to that which one has on board ship in a dense fog. 
experience is an eerie one: the sense of oppressive nearness 

s strangely combined with a feeling of infinite stretches of which 
“6 s overpowering curtain is only a small fraction. This immediate 
a wall of fog 7s the infinite into which we cannot penetrate. Its 
strangeness is exhilarating yet it lies like a pall upon us; it terrifies 





Social Nature of Knowledge, p. 14. 
; Human Traits, p. 342. 
; [dea of the Holy, pp. 8, 120, 32. 
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while it fascinates; it arouses the most far-reaching speculations 
and yet makes thought of no avail; it shuts one up with his own 
soul, yet swallows him up in itself. 

Though he tries to avoid materializing this mystical concept, 
vet Otto does suggest four means whereby the numinous may be 
expressed.’* The first is ‘*the bare feeling for solemn and impos. 
ing magnitude’’, in a word: the gigantic. He cites Stonehenge as 
an illustration; and one might add the high-vaulting arches of 
Gothic cathedral. The second is darkness enhanced by some 
vestige of brightness which it seems on the verge of extinguishing. 
Immediately, we think of the ‘‘dim and holy light’’ of a Catholic 
Church at vespers, with the flickering candles at the altar. The 
there is silence, as when the organ notes vanish diminuendo and 
then seem, like jealous spirits of their departed selves, to deny all 
other sound admittance into the holy emptiness. Finally, there is 
emptiness itself and empty distances, like the great void in Chines 
art. All these ‘‘do away with every ‘this’ and ‘here’, in order 
that the wholly other may become actual’’. None of this is rational, 
it is sheer appreciation in its purest garments. Its best parallel 
is to be found in the religious mood of the sixth chapter of Isaiah, 
where ‘‘ His glory filled the temple’’. 

The careful analyst of the above will realize that we have in 
what Otto has called the ‘‘numinous consciousness’”’ a case of 
heightened suggestibility. The mystic will retort that such facile 
scientific classification does not accommodate the experience; espe 
cially since it is a priori and beyond the bounds of rational explana- 
tion. Let us waive this question, then, and simply recognize that 
it is at least characterized by suggestibility..* We cannot her 
enter into the long controversy that has been waged over the basis 
of crowd action and the nature of suggestion. That there ar 
‘*actual psychical processes of fusion’’ which are not coextensive 
with the sum of individual reactions, seems certain.”* That collec 
tive behavior is due to the stimulation of ‘‘many varied and inter 
acting dispositions’’ in each member, rather than to any specifi 
imitative mechanism, and that the unity of response is due to 4 
narrowing of the area of attention is now well established.”® 


+ Pp. 68, 70-73. 
14 Perhaps the distinction might be that made, from a very different viewpoin! 





J. M. Williams: ‘‘There is this difference between art and religion: the former 
stimulates the free exercise of the imagination, while the latter cultivates attstudes 
suggestibility to certain symbols.’’ Princes. of Social Psychology, p. 333. Italies 
mine). 

qy 


5 Bechterew, quoted in Park & Burgess, Introduction to the Sctence of Se 
p. 417f 

16 Wallas, G., The Great Society, pp. 135, 139. Cf. Sidis, B. Psych. of Suggestw 
pp. 299-308; Cooley, C: H., Human Nature and the Social Order, Ch. I. 
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This, then, seems to be a prime condition of suggestion which 

.dmirably illustrated by Otto’s means of expression of the 
minous. The darkness, silence and empty distances describe a 
‘rrowing of attention: there is not utter darkness but a faint 
rht, not complete silence but the reverberating memory of a last 
hushed note, not sheer void but empty distances between an object 
| other surroundings. The feeling for the gigantic is heightened 
ts lack of detail, its simple unity. This is the import of Pro 


A 


fessor Soares’ advice to remove irrelevant objects and parapher- 
ilia from the place of worship. Here also belongs the initial 
silence in the service of worship, lack of which destroys ‘‘the 


worship atmosphere’’ of so many Protestant churches. The 

Quaker meeting exploits to the full this principle, with its silence 

sacrament, its silence of waiting and its ultimate silence of 

mmunion.'*’ Now, while attention should be narrowed down to 

single object, this object must, for a group at least, offer rich- 

ss of association. Says a psychological monograph on Fluctua- 
Attention by J. P. Hylan: 


The more complex the object of attention, the greater its 

aesthetic value and richness of association, or the more it 

ances to meet the particular taste of the individual, the longer 
ill it hold attention.” 


Another condition of suggestibility is the reduction of personal 
jitions. In abnormal situations this may be done by decrease 
tivity of the cortical centers through fatigue or drugs. The 

re normal aspect of the process is described by Coe,’ and rests 
ipon the: narrowing of conscious attention as described above. 
Under such conditions the censorship upon the subconscious (or 
ipon the acquired habit mechanisms) is relaxed, giving rise to that 
n-rational (7.e., unconscious) selection of responses which has 
led so many psychologists to rate crowd behavior as of inferior 
quality.” In reality, the quality of behavior of the crowd acting 
er suggestion depends upon the character of the habit mecha 
nisms which are ‘‘tapped’’; whether they be brutish or sublime. 
This explains why the early associations of various religious ges- 
tures and symbols are so important for adult worship: they con- 
stitute a fund of subconscious reaction-patterns upon which to 
iraw. From the standpoint of participation, this means that the 





* Otto, op. cit., pp. 216-19 


* Op. cit., pp. 119-25 
So BE. D. Martin, Le Bon, Sidis. 


































210 Critical Analysis and the Worship Attitude 
appeal of the object of attention must be to some fundamenta] 
‘‘wish’’ of the participant,—but to this we shall return later. 

At present we are ready to appreciate the role of the leader 
in stimulating participation through subtle suggestion. He must. 
in the first place, be sure to avoid conflicting suggestions, i.e, 
suggestions which would arouse conflicting responses in his cop. 
gregation. Unanimity is to be sought. This does not mean uni- 
formity of superficial response such as creedal statement or a 
common mode of declaring resolve (like ‘‘hitting the trail’’): but 
rather a deeper community of feeling and loyalty on the human 
‘*fundamentals’’. Where the common stimulus is strange, there is 
likely to be non-rational response if it is strange enough not to 
arouse contradictory reactions. (This is why critical judgment is 
more frequent in familiar areas: the well-known is the know- 
from-many-angles, and these many angles arouse variant and 
often conflicting responses; and conflict is the basis of reflection.) 
This may explain why the shift in preaching from remote, recondite 
subjects of a dogmatic character in a highly logical manner, to 
current topics of popular concern * has served to make the modern 
preacher’s task of welding his hearers so much more difficult, — 
and so much better done: unanimity has to be gained on a deeper 
level. 

The prophet seeks to return from conventionalized religiot 


or religious decay to the source of religion! *° 
Thus didacticism, by attracting attention to particularistic instrue- 
tions, differentiates within the group and breaks the emotional 
mood.** The ideas which the preacher enunciates must, in order 
to operate suggestively, be in harmony with the other collective 
ideas of the group or at least make positive contact with them. In 
so far as their acceptability to the young intellectual rests upon 
their harmony with science, this is due to a current faith in science, 
which is not very. different from a religious faith; for the power 
of scientific thought to test and evaluate in popular opinion rests 
upon popular opinion supporting science.” 

Of the leader in ritual, apart from preaching, we have not 
spoken, for this introduces the aspect of participation as based 





21 See Davis, O. S., Jour. Relig., VI, 139-53; but note that congregations demand 
‘‘religious’’ treatment of these, and also that preachers are substituting psychology 
as the element of unknown. 

22 Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 14, note 2, quoting Coe. 

Soares, T. G., Class notes. 
24 See Durkheim, E., op. cit., p. 438. 
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mmunity of values. ‘If Durkheim be correct in saying that 
inction of ritual is not to create new knowledge but to generate 
ter will power and energy for life,” then the importance of 
ommunity of values is paramount. We are here involved in 
elated considerations: the nature and function of collective 
sentations or group symbols; the emotional character of the 
ment to these symbols; the principle of identification where- 
emotional rapport transcends individuality; and, as a con- 
item, the primary group in its relation to community of 
values. 
m the standpoint of participation as an attitude of sharing 
mmon social values the definition of terms is best given by 
Thomas: *° 


We have called the subjective socio-psychological elements 
social reality attitudes and the objective, social elements 
impose themselves upon the individual as given and pro- 
his reaction social values. If we want to explain causally 
appearance of an attitude, we must remember that it is 
er produced by an external influence alone, but by an 
nal influence plus a definite tendency or predisposition, in 
words, by a social value acting upon, or more exactly, 
pealing to some preéxisting attitude. If we want to explain 
isally the appearance of a social value—a scheme of behavior, 
ustitution, a material product—we cannot do it by merely 
back to some subjective, psychological phenomenon of 
or ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘reflection’’, but we must take into 
int as part of the real cause the preéxisting objective social 
which in combination with a subjective tendency give rise 
this effect; in other words, we must explain a social value 
attitude acting upon or influenced by some preéxisting 

ial value. 





\s Pratt has suggested,” the efficacy of the cult for the wor- 
depends upon his acceptance of the values of the cult. 

s may be why the student fails to enter into the worship based 
neriticized and unacceptable values. But many of the social 

es are ‘‘simply accepted’’, they antedate individual judgment 
independent of individuals for their existence, being a 

tion of the group as group. To these values Lévy-Bruhl gave 





t., pp. 416ff. 
} h Peasant. IV. 5f. 
} € supra. 
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28 


the French name ‘‘représentations collectives’’ ** and the expres 
sion collective representations, or collective ideas, has been taker 
over into the English. 

The collective representations and the connections among these 
representations 


which constitute this (7.e., the primitive mind) are governed by 
the law of participation and, being so governed, are indifferent 
to the law of contradiction.” 


Because the constraint. of these collective ideas is so strong in 
the expressive group many social psychologists have been led to 
look upon crowd behavior as a regression into primitivity. One 
thing is clear;.that the symbols of the worshipping group as wor 
shippers have this character. It is their expressiveness and not 
their direct efficacy that counts.* Thus it is, also, that the general 
acceptance of the values is so dependent upon the homogeneity 
the group. In religion the relation of the totem to the totemic 
group as homogeneous is not accidental; and even ethnic religions 
have their values with virtually totemic significance. 


yf 


We thus have in the totem a collective representation that 
represents the collective emotion of group interaction in the 
present and with the past crystallizing about it a flood of com 
mon memories that represent the experiences of each and all 
It is a spontaneous absolute that- permanently calls for imme 
diate and concerted action. It is an emotional symbol of tre- 
mendous compulsion, reverence and awe of which forestall all 
disharmony and appearance of criticism. Objectively, it is the 
very embodiment of the total social life in which it occurs.” 


All judgment. about the emotional symbol, the social value of 
the worshipping group, will thus be what Kant called value-judg 
ment rather than conceptual judgment.* The intellectual concept is 
overcast with emotional qualities generated by the group behavior 
toward the symbol ;** and ‘‘this imagery in the field of appreciation 
... releases all the associations and gives an enlarged sense of con 
crete situations’’ with ‘‘the vagueness and elasticity that symbols 








28 Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inferieures, p. 1. 
29 Ibid., p. 425. Cf. Jung, C. G., Psychological Types, p. 106. 
30 Cf. Buermeyer, L., The Aesthetic Experience, p. 150. 
31 Dawson, C. A., Social Nature of Knowledge, pp. 83f. 
2 Cf. Otto, R., op. cit., Chap. XVITI. 
} Lévy-Bruhl, op. cit., p. 28f. 
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motion are compelled to have.’’ ** Such concepts may have no 


ectual meaning at all as in the Roman Catholic collects re- 
| in an unknown tongue, in many portions of the King James 
sion of the Bible with its obsolete phrases, and in the theological 
rases that often creep into the prayer of an ignorant leader of 
ship. ‘The religious values are conserved in group activity in 
meaning, which is vital to the individual’s observance.* 
affective meaning will be built up in two ways, according to 
sychological viewpoint assumed. For the psychoanalyst it 
a transfer in wish-fulfillment related to the libido; for the 
sychologist it will be a product of experience in group 
tion. Where religious symbols fail to create the correspond- 
ide in the individual, the failure may belong at one or 
of the two poles of the social attitude. Kither the dominant 
of the individuai is not embodied in the symbol; or the symbol 
ests a contradictory reaction (the so-called negative reaction, 
tself, however, a conditioned response) as in objectionable 
ths, musie lacking vitality or rhythm, or in emblems which 

or taste. 
ih eases the outstanding fact is that the community of 
s broken down by the divorce of the individual from the 
yond: he is no longer identified in interests and tastes with 


Up. 


eeling, or emotional meaning, varies inversely with intelli- 

e, being greatest when the individual is most completely 
rhed in the group, and decreasing with intellectual scrutiny 
ur relations to the group.” 


Savs another writer: 


[he object of religious emotion . . . is what absorbs and 
possesses us, and what at the same time we possess.** 
distinguishes worship from reflection on the ground 


rship God ceases to be a third person, his objective 
ter being overcome in a personal relation of fusion.* 


Boodin gives three conditions for the variation in the degree 
fication with the group. It varies with (1) the unity of 





C. A., op. cit.. p. 105f. Cf. Tyl or, Primitiwe Culture, II, 154. 
Baldwin, J. M., Genetic Theory of Reality, p. 73: ef. Naville, A., Revue 
e, XCV, 167ff. 
1, J. E., Amer. J. Sociology, XXVII, 36. 
yer, L., op. cit., p. 144. 
Yea 1 of God, ete., Chap. 24. For another idealist’s statement of the same 


Sinclair, M., The New Idealism, p. 313 
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conviction or devotion to a cause on the part of the participants: 
(2) opposition to the cause; (3) the number of participants,™ 
Individual aims and interests must coincide with those of the group. 

Such coincidence is greatest in the primary relationships. |p 
the traditional worship of the church this primary relationship 
was conserved. In the small, intimate worship group like the smal] 
church or the prayer circle it was clearly evident; but even in 
the apparent secondary character of the Catholic mass, there js 
stress upon the individual’s intimate relation to the God actually 
present in the sacrament. Now these primary group forms have 
largely disappeared in Protestantism with the decline of the prayer 
meeting and the increase in size of the worshipping group unre 
lieved by the Catholic emphasis on the objective aspect of worship. 
Two problems arise in this connection. (1) Can we reduce the 
size of the worshipping group? * (2) Can worship succeed in 
secondary group attitudes? * 

We come now to the last aspect of participation: its character 
as self-realization of the individual. This desire for completion 
of the self is his principal concern; ** and it is found in achieve- 
ment of social communion.** Worship must express the real atti- 
tudes of the individual, and it cannot lift him out of himself, except 
in the sense of bringing out the best that is in him.** The object 
takes on the life of the observer himself, for he reads into it the 
experiences and values of the inner self and thus finds the object 
absorbing himself.** Yet this appreciative experience, says Bald- 
win, is not based on merely individual taste and judgment but is 
what he calls ‘‘synomic’’: that.is, the self read into it is a social 
self fully discovered only in the collective life.* 

It is a form of self-release in which the deeper life of the indi- 
vidual breaks through the surface drudgery of life into refreshing 
and steadying calm.** This explains the demand in worship for 
new experience: novelty, strangeness and the untried, as Hocking 
puts it; ** for ‘‘freedom from the actual’’ to use Pratt’s words.” 





39 Loe. cit., pp. 34-36. 

40 See the suggestion in Hunter, A. A., Youth’s Adventure, p. 149. 

41 Consider Dewey’s mystical note in the last chapter of his Reconstruction in Phi 
sophy, especially pp. 210-13. 

42 Cf. Baldwin, J. M., op. cit., p. 270. Cf. Langfield, H. 8., The Aesthetic Attw 

+: * 

, 43 Coe, G. A., op. cit., p. 249. Cf., pp. 311ff, 317. 

44St. John, E. P., Religious Education, 1X :427ff. 

4° Cf. Baldwin, J. M., op. cit., pp. 236, 238f, 244, 264, 270. 

46 [bid., p. 298. 

47 Worcester, McComb and Coriat, Religion and Medicine, p. 152. 

48 Op. cit., p. 363f. 

49 Op. cit., p. 278. 
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id bases all group unity upon this satisfaction of the libido, as 
rks through envy(!) of others seeking the same object, leading 
entification of the self with the others in order to possess for 
ego their relation to the object of common love.*® Martin 
oys the psychoanalytic concept of transfer, showing that the 
er mother-fixation is transferred to the Church as a mother- 
mage.°! Whatever one may think of these extreme interpretations 
the nature of the realization of the inner self, the general prin- 
e stands; that worship helps men to pour out their inner lives 
-elf-expression.” .The essentially non-intellectual character of 
process should also be kept in mind. It is social confirmation 
er than argumentation or logical community that is sought.™ 
Accordingly the uncertainty of individual reflection is banished 
sense of certitude and finality. Such finality is sometimes a 
oduct of the credulity which is born of crowd excitement. But 
more often it is a phase of the absoluteness which seems so stub- 
y to inhere in religion, leading sometimes to fanaticism.” 
social basis of this compelling finality we have noted above; 
ts apparently irreconcilable opposition to criticism we shall con- 
sider later. It rests largely upon the element of social confirma- 
f individual desires and values. 

The converse of this is represented in what is frequently called 
ve consciousness (Cf. Mead’s ‘‘self-consciousness’’). The 
dual participates in the group by placing himself in the 

rs’ position and thus experiencing their feelings. This ca- 

for extraversion varies with individuals. Its presence is an 
mportant condition of participation.* 

Such then are the outstanding characteristics of the attitude 

participation. It is shot through with the strong emotional 

se of the ‘‘mana’’ experience, which becomes the individual’s 

tage through the collective representations of the group which 


embody this mana quality. It depends upon the extravert attitude 


hich distinctive consciousness of the separate self fades away 
dentification with the group only the more fully to express its 
er nature. This identification is greatly accelerated by all those 
ective psychie processes subsumed under the term suggestion, 








ip Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, Chaps. VII-IX. 
Op. cit., pp. 248ff. 
l r, E. A., A Psychological Study of Worship, p. 7. Cf. Martin, E. D., 

pp. 283ff, 308, 310. 

lwin, J. M., op. cit., p. 66. Cf. Pratt, J. B., op. cit., p. 282. 

Hartenberg, P., ‘‘Les émotions de Bourse,’’ Revue Philosphique, 58:168. 
See Jung, C. G., op. cit., p. 441. Cf. Stratton, G. M., op. cit., p. 156. 
( Naville, A., Revue Philosophique, XCV, p. 172. 
See Jung, C. G., op. cit., passim. 
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in which the officiating minister plays an important part in deter 
mining what shall be the common values of group devotion. 


Over against this stands the attitude of scientific criticism. 
which we shall now examine briefly in terms of its three outstand 
ing qualities: analysis, objectivity and _ self-consciousness or 


detachment. 

The attitude which it has been the aim of scientifie stud: 
develop is analytical. It seems to break up the synthetic judgment 
ot appreciation into its several parts, the better to examine them 
For analysis the whole is known as the sum of its parts; though 
does take as a ‘‘part’’ of the whole the unifying force in whic! 
the other parts hold together to produce the whole. Total impres 
sions are split up and there is always a fair possibility that ‘‘t! 
partial interests involved may remain so compelling and urgent 
and attractive that the aesthetic synthesis may not fully establish 
itself.’’°* The symbol, under analysis, loses its emotional unity 
and becomes a collection of meanings. But these meanings are 
derived from setting the symbol in different lights: its relation to 
philosophic systems, to aesthetic standards, to the worshippers’ 
life and thought, to the very mode in which it is presented.to the 
group. Here, clearly, the participant has become an observer; and 
the objectifying process has entered. 

In the mood of objectification ‘‘the objects . . . emerge i 
the arena of conflict, criticism and comparison.’’** The element 
of conscious choice predominates, based upon this process of cor 
flict, and, in thoroughly objective thinking, exhausting all the pos 
sible comparisons.” This requires ‘‘a certain power of abstra 
tion, of deliberate turning away from the habitual responses to 
situation.’’*' Thus the emotional bonds of the collective repre 
sentations are deliberately broken in the cold, calculating scientifi 
attitude. Says Bertrand Russell: 


The scientific attitude of mind involves a sweeping away o! 
all other desires in the interests of the desire to know— 
involves suppression of hopes and fears, loves and hates, and 
the whole subjective emotional life, until we become subdued to 
the material, able to see it frankly, without preconceptions, 
without bias, without any wish except to see it as it is, and 
without any belief that what it is must be determined by some 





58 Baldwin, J. M., op. cit., p. 240. 

59 Dawson, C. A., op. cit., p. 106. 

60 Cooley, C. H., Human Nature and the Sociat Order, Chap. II. 

61 Dewey, J., How We Think, p. 156.- Cf. Jung, C. G., op. ctt., pp. 412, 361f 
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ation, positive or negative, to what we should like it to be, 


r to what we can easily imagine it to be.® 
lly, the critical attitude is self-conscious, it is individ- 
As soon as some one individual ‘*comes to himself’’ and is 


fferentiated as a separate personal consciousness, so that he 
distinguish between his own ends and the ends of the group, 





| hence make consciously for the one or the other, then con- 
becomes deliberate.™ 


her words, we have deliberation, reflection when the inhibi- 

vhich maintain self-consciousness are operative. The pres- 

ence of such inhibitions is popularly recognized in the phrase 

f-control’’. It consists in this: that when habit mechanisms 

lown in the presence of a new situation, a variety of impul- 

responses are elicited (this.is accentuated in the process of 

sis already referred to, whereby the complex character of the 

t of attention is revealed as a combination of variant stimuli) ; 

rganism then rehearses the possible reactions imaginatively 

he stage of reflection or deliberation. But this rehearsal is not 

the reactions are inhibited pending the rehearsal of various 

sible responses. It is when the intensity of one particular 

timulus is accentuated, or all opposing stimuli excluded by the 

owing of attention, so that this strong stimulation overwhelms 

the inhibitions; that we have the state of suggestion,—the an 

esis of self-conscious deliberation. 

We have not repeated in detail the analysis of critical reflection 

the reason that it is better understood generally than the atti 

de of participation, precisely because the self-conscious mood, 

aroused in reflection, readily turns upon itself in introspec- 
self-analysis, thus revealing its own nature.™ 


[t now. remains for us to see whether there is an irreconcil- 
able conflict between the two attitudes we have been thus far 
describing. From a study of their mutual overlapping we shall 
ome to our conclusion concerning their mutual reinforcement. 
First, then, we must note that the attitude of participation itself 
nvolves certain elements of detachment and reasoning. Thus 








Mysticism and Logic, p. 44. Cf. Dawson, C. A., op. cit., p. 169. 
*’ Hartshorne, H., op. cit., p. 14. 
** Jung characterized the critical-minded type as an introvert (op. cit., p. 412.) 
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Otto notes how the non-rational and the rational are combined in 
the experience of the ‘‘numinous’’: 


Almost everywhere we find the numinous attracting and 
appropriating meanings derived from social and individual 
ideals of obligation, justice and goodness. These become tlie 
‘‘will’’ of the numen, and the numen their guardian, ordainer 
and author. More and more these ideas come to enter into the 
very essence of the numen and charge the term with ethical! 
content.® 


Hartenberg, in his study of the Paris Bourse, points out that 
the apparently wild suggestibility of the French financiers, which 
accepts as basis of action all sorts of rumors, is really based upon 
a scepticism which reasons as follows: all is possible, nothing is 
certain, some ‘‘tips’’ have proved false and some true, the truth of 
these few makes possible the truth of any new tips, therefore we 
will try them out. Or the clever financier may even calculate that 
a rumor about the coming rise in certain stocks, by stimulating 
buying, may actually produce the rise and give him profit.” 

Further, as Hocking indicates,™ since worship is a form of 
self-realization, then self-evaluation is a form of love of God: that 
is, to probe down deep is to find the divine life. But self-evalua- 
tion is decidedly a critical process, which thus plays its part even in 
mystic union. He also shows how worship involves detachment 
from experience in ‘‘the act of recalling oneself to being’’,® by 
resolving the fluctuations of the shifting content of experience. 

Students of aesthetics continually stress the significance of 
critical understanding for a real appreciation of art. Buermeyer 
points out that self-conscious emancipation from the prejudice 
and dogmas of our group is necessary before we can really enter 
into first-hand appreciation of a work of art.” An intelligent 
grasp of the principles of ‘aesthetics, he further claims, reveals 
the detailed fullness of the object and enhances one’s appreciation 
of it, by indicating ways of harmonizing contrasting and opposing 
elements, and by placing the object in a larger setting and thus 
relating it to more of life.” How true it is that many young intel- 





65 Op. cit., p. 115. 

86 Loc. cit., p. 168f. 

67 Op. cit., p. 367. 

68 Ibid., p. 365f. 

69 Op. cit., p. 164. This sounds closely akin to the evangelical emphasis on individual 
experience of conversion! 

70 Pp. 50, 53, 62. Cf. Langfield, H. S., Aesthetic Attitude, p. 78. 
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tuals fail to see the fullness of the religious symbols because 
r attention is limited to one particular basis of appreciation: 
modernist. content of a sermon, a creed or a hymn as the sole 
some particular personal criterion of beauty in music or color, 
narrow practicality as the only test of a service’s ‘‘worth- 
ess’’. Modern impressionism owes its rise to the advanced 
\wledge of optics, and it is hard indeed for one to appreciate 
o does not understand the difference between local, atmos- 
ic, illumination and complementary color, on which the whole 
movement is based.7! Even Croce, that arch-intuitionist in the : 
of art as well as philosophy, insists that true appreciation i ie 
involves repeating for ourselves the creative act, ‘‘the . 
analvtico-synthetie process’’, that gave it birth in the artist’s 
mind.’? Surely this demands a critical knowledge of art canons, 
such as the artist himself must have. 
Otto speaks of contemplation of Jesus as a process of divina- 
m (i.e., apprehension of the numinous); and goes on to show 
we grasp him as the culmination of the Old Testament 
vious striving and longing.** But surely such an experience 
presupposes a knowledge, with critical evaluation, of that biblical nt 
background; despite the author’s attack” on genetic explanations. 
What Otto seems to have in mind is an intuitive process (sic) akin 
to Baldwin’s conception of a suprarational intuition which synthe- 
sizes all rational experience. Pratt states the matter more directly 
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‘‘The intelligent worshipper must be able to accept (and 

th some enthusiasm) the general position for which the creed 
stands, and the details with which he disagrees must not rouse 
in him a feeling of hostility.’’”” 
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This presupposes an analytical examination (when he speaks 
‘‘details’’) and a critical comparison (the ‘‘general position’’) 

the process of worshipful participation. Similarly, the ‘‘ group 
mysticism’’ of. which Allan Hunter writes assumes mutual self- 
revelation and group thinking to analyze the spiritual difficulties 
‘f the individual members—an analysis which, incidentally, rests 
heavily on the new psychology. 











1 Orpen, W., Outline of Art, II, 403f. 
72Cited in Nunn, T. P., Education, p. 192, footnote. See Williams, J. M., 
Social Psychology, p. 344. 
73 Op. cit., p. 172f. 
74 Ibid., p. 22. 
75 Op. cit., p. 285. Cf. Dawson, C. A., op. cit., p. 12f. 
Op. ctt., Chap. VIII. 
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In a word, then, there is no such thing as pure non-rationa] 
participation, which is free from all detachment, analysis and 
self-consciousness. Nay more, these are implicit in full partiej- 
pation. 

Turning now to the place of the participant attitude in scientific 
thinking, we may note at the outset that the very act of knowing 
involves identification of the knower with the object.” ‘*There is a 
degree of participation’’, says Professor Hocking, ‘‘ involved in the 
knowledge of evil, even for scientific purposes’’.“* The act of 
knowledge ‘‘labels the object with your initials’’, to use Professor 
Mead’s phrase; bringing the object into the experience of the self 
as observing, interpreting and universalizing. 

And this last word presents another phase of the attitude of 
participation as present in scientific, critical discussion. All such 
discussion must be based on certain commonly accepted ‘‘facts’’: 
but these facts only indicate an. uncriticized area of agreement, 
which it is not. profitable to criticize further, lest there be no dis- 
cussion for lack of any universe of discourse.” So also the ideas 
which the individual employs are always more or less influenced by 
the milieu.*° Knowledge is always based on general experience, 
and is common property, in the sense of being generally accepted 
(that is, participated in), else it has no validity as knowledge." 

That research is full of ‘‘happy inspirations’’ which have all 
the immediacy of mystic revelation is well attested. Thus it is said 
of Lord Kelvin that 


Like Faraday and other great masters in science, he was 
accustomed to let his thoughts become so filled with the facts on 
which his attention was concentrated that the relations sub- 
sisting between the various phenomena gradually dawned upon 
his, and he saw them, as if by some process of insiinctive vision 
denied to others . . . His imagination was vivid; and in his 
intense enthusiasm, he seemed to be driven rather than to drive 
himself. The man was lost in his subject; becoming as truly 
inspired as is the artist in the act of creation.” 


Jung even claims that the very process of abstraction is itself 
‘*nreceded by an act of projection, in which negatively stressed 

77 Mead, G. H., Unpublished lectures. 

78 Hwman Nature and Its Remaking, p. 386, note 3. 

79 Dawson, C. A., op. cit., pp. 13, 156. 

80 Bechterew, quoted in Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 

419. Cf. Jung, C. G., op. cit., p. 429. 

*1 Baldwin, J. M., op. cit., p. 249f. 

82 Cited in Edman, I., Human Traits, p. 375. 
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ts are transveyed to the object’’.** And even the severely 
terminology of science retains ‘‘a subtle emotional coloring 
he most abstract signs have some degree of personal refer- 
Complete inhibition by an absolute exactitude (if 

uuld have it) would hinder scientific transmission.’’ * 
so far as the critical minded leader seeks to lift the con- 
vation or the class above the impulsive plane, he must enter into 
experience.” Sound teaching and successful preaching are 

-e based on the leader’s capacity to participate in the emotions 
the thought-world of his hearers. 

[o what extent, then, may the two attitudes, which we have 
to be not mutually exclusive, actually reinforce each other? 
mplications of the foregoing paragraphs should furnish the 

-wer, but we may here summarize them briefly. 

Critical analysis will serve to make clear the relations 
een religious practices and the social consciousness; and thus 
hance the interests of both.*® 

With the aid of self-conscious thinking the flexibility of 

lual religious attitudes will be maintained, so that religious 

may grow with experience and vitalize individual con- 

and so that evaluation of one’s life may keep awake what 

forefathers called ‘‘the consciousness of sin’’ as a healthy 
timulus to spiritual growth.™ 

The recognition of individual differences of interest and 

onsequently of independence, will increase the solidarity of the 
p on the basis of an exchange of experience, along with collab- 
tion; and by holding the self-conscious who would escape too 
iniformity * in ‘‘the harmony of difference through inter- 
penetration’’.“° This will in turn lead to the conscious formulation 
thicized group values.” 
{) The critical participant-observer will see certain deeper 
forces within the group which hold it together despite the super- 
differences that puzzle the casual observer and make him a 
man of little faith. Particularly will this be true of a socio-psycho- 
ical understanding of the psychic forces which make us all par- 





t., p. 362. 
wson, op. ctt., p. 163, footnote. 

See Williams, J. M., op. cit., p. 345f. Cf. Hocking, W. E., Meaning of God, p. 343. 

Cf. Henke, F. G., Psychology of Ritual, Chap. VI. 

7Cf. the credo of Renan, quoted in William James, Varities, etc., p. 36f. 

See also Hartshorne, H., op. cit., p. 16f. 

Naville, A., loc. cit., pp. 190-92. 

Follett, M., New State, quoted in Elliott, H. 8., The Why and How of Group 
‘Ascusswon, p 11. 

Hartshorne, H., op. cit., p. 14. 
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ticipants in the faith of our fathers in the deepest and richest sense 
Such an understanding will serve to undereut much of the ani. 
mosity which arises from current doctrinal disputes. 

(5) The experience of participation will be enriched by o¢ 
casional detachment; in the same way that the value of. an idea! 
is enhanced by lapse of attention into consideration of the actual,” 
It will lead to a higher level of participation by instigating a search 
for the ultimate validity of the practical ends of life.” 

(6) The values around which the group attitudes are organized 
will be kept. vital, and new values created, by the creative -revalua 
tion of values through critical intelligence.** Thus will arise 
deeper reverence, which even ‘‘with deficient rites is better tha: 
excess of rites with but little reverence’’.® 

(7) Finally, the combination of the two attitudes will be merely 
a recognition of their fundamental unity: 


As we have just now compared the two tempers of isolatio1 
from our objects and of fusion with them—we recognize that 
neither would be significant without the other. Distance without 
fusion becomes individualistic and sterile; fusion without dis- 
tance is formless, sentimental and.oppressive. We want our 
living to add to its objectivity this unifying consent; but we 
want no consent save of one who in thought has made himself 


free.* 





92 Cf. Baldwin, J. M., op. cit., p. 281. 


93 Tbid., Chap. II. 
94See Thomas, W. I., in Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Educat 


p. 179f; Coe, G. A., op. cit., passim; Jung, C. G., op. cit., p. 419. 
95 LiKi, quoted in Stratton, G. M., Psych. of the Religious Life, p. 178f. 


J. B., op. cit., p. 308. 
96 Hocking, W..E., op. cit., p. 344. 
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A PSYCHOLOGY OF ASCETICISM 


By ARNOLD H. KAMIAT 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 







N ascetic may be such because his ideology bids him become 
A ne. It is conceivable that an individual might, while a child 
rr adolescent, absorb theological doctrines prescriptive of 
eism; that he might, as he grew older, become habituated to i] 
ntertainment of these doctrines; and that, untaught in the art ' 
f subjecting his ereed to critical analysis, and unable and unwill- 
» to win any degree of freedom from it, he should in time yield to 
its injunctions and become an ascetic. 
Or one may become an ascetic in response to the stimulus of 
social suggestion. This must often have been the case in India, 
the Mediterranean area during the period of the ascetic migra- 
ms to Egypt, and in Europe after the institution of monasticism. 
And onee an individual! has identified himself with an ascetic com- 
munity, his asceticism acquires a powerful sustaining factor in the 
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social suggestion furnished by the continual presence of a group of 

low-ascetics. 

[t will herein be sought to show that an ascetic may become ; 
such through the operation of the following mental processes: he 

feeling of inadequacy to the demands of life, (2) a world- ; 

phobia, manifested by a tendency toward a flight from the world 
and from life therein, and (3) an immersion of the self in a fan- i 
tastie world... A dream-world is erected; therein does the ascetic ¥ 
make his abode. These processes, when they exist in accentuated a 
form, constitute psychopathie traits. Their presence can be dis- 
closed in the mentality of neurotic and psychotic individuals. 

The first of these traits is to be found illustrated in the think- 

‘f the early Christians. These regarded themselves as incom- 

petent to solve unaided the moral problems that beset them. With- 
out the grace of God, there was no freedom from sin. Without 
faith in Christ, there could be no salvation. Writes Paul: ‘‘For I 
know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing: 
tor to will is present with me; but how to perform that which is 
good I find not. For the good that I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.’’ (Rom. 7:18-19) 

The ascetie is usually in possession of a theological or moral 
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creed, which he uses as a protective armor. It is his protection 
against the world, imagined to be foul and full of sin. To this 
creed, the expression of a ‘‘higher’’, and ‘‘absolute’’ power, hg 
looks for salvation; without that creed, he would become conscioys 
of a feeling of impotence. 

The feeling of inadequacy in the face of life and its problems js 
probably normal among human beings. When it assumes ay 
exaggerated and dominant aspect, it enters into the making of th, 
neurotic mind. The researches of Dr. Alfred Adler tend to prove 
this. Be it noted that the neurotic often betrays the presence of 
ascetic trends. 


* * * * 


} 


The second dominant trait of the ascetic mentality may by 
termed world-phobia. It consists of a hostile and depreciating 
attitude toward the world, and of a fear of its problems and its 
demands. The attitude might be classified as cosmic or world 
agoraphobia. 

Against full participation in worldly affairs, the ascetic guards 
himself with care. He beats a retreat behind a creed, with refer- 
ence to which he maintains a delusion of infallibility. The creed 
consists, in- part, of a formularization of his phobic attitude 
toward life. The world is described as a temptation and a snare, 
a thing to fear and a thing to draw away from. Communion with it 
is communion with the powers of evil. The powers that make for 
good command unceasing war upon the world. ‘‘ Ye adulterers and 
adulteresses, know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God? whosoever therefore will be a friend of the world is 
the enemy of God.’’ (James 4:4) ‘‘Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him.’’ (1 John 2:15) 

The early Christians buttressed themselves against the tempta- 
tion to come to terms with the world by worshipping a creed that 
promised its early end. 

A still more desperate device is. to be found in the creeds of 
those who hold the world of matter to be illusory. The world is 
thus reduced to nothing. The question of adaptation to it is made 
to appear superfluous. It is significant that this sort of creed will 
be found to lay stress on the ‘‘illusory’’ character of the human 
body. 

Of striking importance is the fact of the ascetic’s squeamish 
attitude toward al] forms of pleasure. Augustin was distracted 
by what he called the ‘perilous delight’’ that attended him when- 
ever he ate or drank. ‘‘: . . I strive daily against longing for 
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ind drink’’, he says in his Confessions. He complained that 
lelights of the ear had inveigled and conquered him. He con- 
red himself to have sinned criminally in permitting himself to 
moved by the hearing of songs. This disturbed him to such 
extent that he felt constrained to call upon God to ‘‘heal’’ him. 
vas in dread lest a delight in ‘‘fair and varied forms, and bright 
nd pleasing colors’’ take possession of him. Even the sunlight 
became a corruptive influence. The fact that he enjoyed being 
praised made him miserable. 

Augustin was evidently a victim of that obsessive moral self- 

lysis that is so characteristic of the compulsion neurotic. The 

‘tion of his Confessions from which this self-analysis is taken 
rays Augustin’s fear of committing sin. His extraordinary 
imishness may have originated as a check against a tendency 
ndencies that he regarded as sinful. This sort of prudery 
represents a psychic withdrawal from the world. (The following 
passage from his Confessions is significant: ‘‘Terrified by my sins 
| the load of my misery, I had resolved in my heart, and medi- 
d flight into the wilderness. . .’ [Confessions of St. 
\ugustin, J: G. Pilkington’s translation, Library of the Nicene 

Post-Nicene Fathers, Philip Schaff, Editor. | ) 

Mental contortions of an even more tortuous character are to be 
yind in that which passes for thinking among Buddhists. There 

very propriety of bodily existence is called into question. 
Buddhist literature evinces an obsessive preoccupation with the 

tion of lust and the fact of the impermanence of things. Both 

presence of passion and the fact of change seem to have a 

‘ifying effect upon the Buddhist. His psychological flight from 

world seems nearly complete. He longs for eternal existence 
n bodiless form; he effects a flight into a vapid dream of such. an 
existence (Nirvana). 

It is difficult to refrain from the suggestion that the obsessive 
moralizing of the ascetic has for its purpose the thwarting of inner 
tendencies that are regarded as sinful; it is perhaps the outcome 
of his lack of confidence in his ability to exercise self-control. 


* * 7 * * 
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A refugee from the world, the ascetic resorts to day-dreaming. 
He constructs for himself a fictive universe (Heaven, Nirvana, or 
some other realm of absolutes) into which he flees. Into this 
idyllic realm of his dreams he will some day be admitted; therein 
he will obtain eternal rest from care; this will be his reward fort, 
ind the recompense of, his life of self-denial. Now note in what 
manner the ascetic avenges himself on those who effected a su- 
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perior adaptation to the world, and with respect to whom he ma, 
therefore have entertained feelings of inferiority. These wil] }, 
punished by a denial of admittance to his heaven! They will, jp. 
stead, be doomed to suffer eternal punishment. Or they will be 
reincarnated and thereby destined to endure again the pains of 
life, in either animal or human form. 

Having constructed a fantastic universe, the ascetic oftey 
steels it against the disruptive force of reality by denying that 
reality. The world becomes illusory; his fiction becomes the only 
reality. The resemblance to paranoic thinking is close enoug) 
to warrant the classification of this aspect. of ascetic thinking as 
quasi-paranoic. Like the paranoiac, the ascetic endows his sys- 
tem with the qualities of the absolute; like the paranoiac, he falls 
a victim to conspiracy ideas. The world becomes peopled with 
evil spirits, cunningly conniving to draw him into their traps. He 
becomes their special objective; such is his importance in the 
universe. 

. * m . . 

Light on the psychology of the ascetic ts thrown by the con- 
tents of the Phaedo. Therein Plato argues in favor of a divorce 
between body and soul, in order that the latter may the better dis- 
cover and know truth—absolute justice, absolute beauty, absolute 
goodness. The problem that confronts the inquirer into the psy- 
chology of the Phaedo is this: why is truth described as a realm 
supervening upon that of the body and worldly things? Why are 
absolute justice, absolute beauty, and absolute goodness posited! 
What prompts the philosopher’s wish to escape from the world 
into the ethereal reaim of the absolutes? 

The Phaedo makes it clear that the true philosopher must free 
himself from corporeal bonds in order to attain to a knowledge 
of reality. Reality is thus severed from the world in which the 
philosopher has his being, and truth is hoisted to supramundane 
levels. Reality acquires the status of a refuge from the world. 

The Phaedo contains passages in which the human body is 
described as a nuisance, an evil thing, a thing the philosopher is 
hostile to, and the needs and passions of which he despises. It is 
quite clearly regarded as a thing to flee from; the Phaedo describes 
the true philosopher as one who welcomes death for the oppor- 
tunity it presents for a flight from corporeal bonds to the realm of 
the absolutes. Wisdom is defined as the departure of the soul 
from this world into the realm of the pure, the everlasting, th 
immortal and the changeless. (‘‘But when the soul inquires alon 
by itself, it departs into the realm of the pure, the everlasting, the 
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rtal and the changeless, and being akin to these it dwells 
< with them whenever it is by itself and is not hindered, and 
is rest from its wanderings and remains always the same and 
anging with the changeless, since it is in communion there- 
And this state of the soul is called wisdom.’’ [The Phaedo, 
\. Fowler’s translation, William Heinemann, London, and Mac- 
an Company, New York City.]) 
[he philosopher is here found choosing to define wisdom as an 
tude expressed in hostility to, and flight from, the mortal and 
cing world to one that is supposed to be changeless and im- 
ortal. Another definition of wisdom is possible and has been 
ide by many. Wisdom has been defined as the concentration 
e mind upon this world, the acquisition of a realistic and 
scientific knowledge of its nature, and the assumption of a degree 
ontrol over its forces that will make human life a far richer 
appier experience than it has ever been. 
The genesis of this latter conception of wisdom can be said 
in a willingness to meet the world and come to grips with it. 
The genesis of the former conception must be found, as the Phaedo 
dicates, in an unwillingness so to do, and in a squeamish desire 
. flee from the world into a perfect one in which all problems are 
solved and in which one finds quiet repose and freedom from all of 
vexatious problems and demands of life. (‘‘It [the soul] goes 
vay into that which is like itself, into the invisible, divine, im- 
tal, and wise, and when it arrives there it is happy, freed from 
rror and folly and fear and fierce loves and all the other human 
ind as the initiated say, lives in truth through all after time 
the gods.’’ [The Phaedo, Fowler’s translation.]) The ques- 
s not one of the definition of reality. The question for the 
psychologist is: What determines a given definition of reality? 
Why does any philosopher construct a conceptual world, fondle it, 
t Truth, Reality, Absolute Beauty, God, and what not, and in 
meantime deny truth and reality to the very world that is 
ractically real to him? 
lhe Phaedo makes it very clear what it is that the philosopher 
s to flee from. It speaks of the lusts of the flesh, violent plea- 
res, griefs, and fears as things the philosopher must spurn. 
The bodiless existence dream of the ascetic is to be found in 
Phaedo. ‘*. . . those who have duly purified themselves with 
osophy, live henceforth altogether without the body, in man- 
us fairer far than these, which may not be described, and of 
which the time would fail me to tell.’’ (Fowler’s Phaedo.) 
‘his quotation is taken from a portion of the Phaedo contain- 
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ing a description of life in the hereafter. It should be noted that 
Plato admits this description to be possibly fantastic.. He says 
‘‘T do not mean to affirm that the description which I have give, 
of the soul and her mansions is exactly true—a man of sense ough} 
hardly to say that. But I do say that, inasmuch as the sou] js 
shown to be immortal, he may venture to think, not improperly 
or unworthily, that something of the kind is true.”’’ 
} : ; . ° woul 
. The ascetic’s feeling of inadequacy with reference: to the prob- ; 
lems of life, his world-phobia, and his tendency toward a flight 
from reality into phantasy are traits that distinguish his orienta 
tion toward life as a whole.\ Analysis of the ascetic mentality re 
veals, moreover, that these attitudes are directed especially, and 
with great force, toward that department of life that comprehends 
the sexual. 
The ascetic is the possessor of a squeamish, repugnant, violent, 
phobie attitude toward sex. His extreme prudishness bears wit. 
ness to his dominant fear of yielding to sexual temptation. H 
betrays his fierce and overwhelming emotional attitude toward 
the sexua! through his choice of adjectives like ‘‘vile’’, ‘‘filthy”’ 
‘*dirty’’, ‘‘vicious’’, ‘‘sinful’’, ‘‘immoral’’, ‘‘lewd’’, ‘‘libidinous”’, 
, ‘‘disgusting’’, with which to qualify that 


, 


‘“lascivious’’, ‘‘obscene’ 
aspect of life. 

The ascetic tendency to flee from the facts of sex into a fictiy 
world accounts for the presence of a fantastic picture, idealizing 
the life, in this world or the next, that is sexless (instance the wen 
eelibates, the birth-control-by-abstinence preachers, the religious 
cults that prophesy the birth of a bodiless, ‘‘spiritual’’ race one 
[Christian Seience, the Rosicrucians,| the Christian heaven lowe 
[(‘*. . . in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given i 
marriage. . . .’’ Matt. 22:30], Nirvana). Phantasy creates a 
fictive world, from which sexuality is banished. 

The sexual hyperaesthesia of the ascetic impels him toward 
efforts aimed at the realization of his fantastic goal of a sexless 
world. He strives to banish from the field of consciousness stim 
both objective and subjective, suggestive of sexuality. He « 
clares war against the expressions and manifest symbols of sex, 
and he attempts to bar their entrance into his mind. He taboos 
the discussion of sex, censors books on sex, cloaks the nude in art, 
frowns on low necks, sleeveless garments, and short skirts, con- 
demns dancing, denounces birth control. He may become a celi- 
bate. There have been ascetics who avoided the company of 
opposite sex; there have been some that performed castration upon 
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themselves. Philip Schaff says of Augustin: ‘‘Females, even his 
ter, were excluded from his house, and could see him only in 
the presence of others.’’ (Prolegomena to the Confessions of St. 
Augustin, Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. ) 
In Paul Carus’ ‘‘ The Gospel of Buddha’’ (Open Court Publish- 
ng Company, Chicago and London), Buddha is described as advis- 
¢ his shramanas (ascetics) thus: ‘‘Guard against looking on a 
woman. 
‘If you see a woman, let it be as though you saw her not, and 
no conversation with her. 
‘If, after all you must speak with her, let it be with a pure 
heart, and think to yourself, ‘I as a shramana will live in this sinful 


world as the spotless leaf of the lotus, unsoiled by the mud in which 


Ws 
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‘‘If the woman be old, regard her as your mother, if young, as 
ur sister, if very young, as your child. 

‘The shramana who looks at a woman as a woman, or touches 

sa woman has broken his vow and is no longer a disciple of 

Shakyamuni (Buddha). 

‘The power of lust is great with men, and is to be feared 
withal; take then the bow of earnest perseverance, and the sharp 

ww-points of wisdom. 

‘Cover your head with the helmet of right thought, and fight 
with fixed resolve against the five desires. 

‘Lust beclouds a man’s heart, when it is confused with 
woman’s beauty, and the mind is dazed. 

‘Better far with red-hot irons bore out both your eyes, than 
encourage in yourselves sensual thoughts, or look upon a woman’s 
form with lustful desires. 

‘‘Better fall into the fierce tiger’s mouth, or under the sharp 
knife of the executioner, than to dwell with a woman and excite in 


} 


urself lustful thoughts. 

‘\ woman of the world is anxious to exhibit her form and 
shape, whether walking, standing, sitting, or sleeping. Even when 
represented as a picture, she desires to captivate with the charms 
{ her beauty, and thus to rob men of their steadfast heart! 

‘‘How then ought you to guard yourselves? 

By regarding her tears and her smiles as enemies, her stooping 
form, her hanging arms, and all her disentangled hair as toils 
lesigned to entrap man’s heart. 

‘Therefore; I say, restrain the heart, give it no unbridled 
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One of the historical objectives of the ascetic’s warfare has been 
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230 A Psychology of Asceticism 
the sexual in its detumescent aspect. Against this his phobic 
attitude has been directed with especial force. His attitude has 
been in marked contrast to that of Harold Cox (‘‘The mutya| 
pleasure that man and woman give and receive by sexual inter. 
course is one of the great moving impulses of human life. Withoy: 
that pleasure the passion of love would be non-existent and all th, 
poetry and romance that spring from that passion would disappear 
from life; we should sink to the drab level of a hive of bees,’ 
‘‘The Problem of Population’’, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London) and to that of Lord Dawson, the King’s Physicia 
(‘*Sex love has, apart from parenthood, a purpose of its own. 

is something to prize and to cherish for its own sake. It is a 
essential part of health and happiness in marriage. And nov, jf 
vou will allow me, I will carry this argument a step further. |i 
sexual union is a gift of God it is worth learning how to use it 
Within its own sphere it should be cultivated so as to bring physi- 
cal satisfaction to both, not merely to one. The attainment of 
mutual and reciprocal joy in their relations constitutes a firm bond 
of their marriage tie.’’—From a speech delivered before the Chure) 
Congress Meeting, Birmingham, England, October 11, 1921, re- 
ported in the Medical Critic and Guide, New York City, December, 
1921.) 

The attitude of the ascetic is, of course, diametrically opposit: 
that of Cox and. Lord Dawson. Its most intransigeant expressio1 
is that of the celibate. 

There came to the writer’s notice a booklet, one of the two 
authors of which was a member of a mystic sect that proscribes 
coition, except when entered upon for procreative purposes, and 
that preaches the doctrine of rebirth in bodiless form. This book- 
let denounced sexual congress as an impurity, and, while limiting 
the act to the procreative function, cautioned marital couples 
against its enjoyment. Coition was to be performed in a cold and 
self-restrained fashion. 

The ascetic’s intolerance for things sexual without appears to 
be prompted by the need for the repression of sexual desires within. 
The ascetic is engaged in continual warfare against his sexual 
impulses. The conflict is irritating and exhausting. Mental peace 
then becomes a great desideratum. It is sought to gain this peace 
by purging the environment, immediate and remote, of all stimuli 
that are likely to educe a sexual response. Persons, objects, and 
events that symbolize, suggest, or that are associated with sex 
become such stimuli. The opposite sex, the nude body, sex litera- 
ture, scientific works on sex, sexual problem plays, sculptured 
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s, dancing, the advocacy or practice of birth control, the frank 
seussion of sex problems, all become irritants. (Note the atti- 
le toward women of Augustin and Buddha.) The entrance of 

of the aforementioned stimuli into the consciousness of the 
etic stimulates his sexual impulses, engenders a conflict, and 

tes his irritability. This irritability becomes focused upon the 
‘fending stimulus. From an irritable to a hate attitude it is but 
nort step. 
\gainst so powerful a group of impulses as those of the sexual 
fe, the ascetic is constrained to summon, as his most effective 
apons, the sentiment of hatred and the feeling of revulsion. 
se are focused upon and directed against the offending stimuli. 
war against sexual impulses within becomes transformed into 
ar against sexual stimuli without. 
‘‘The man who is horrified at the nude, who goes into a rage 
-a harmless clay model, regularly discloses in the analysis a 
of dirty wishes which are held in check only with difficulty. 


» bond ticism over morality is often merely a refuge for weak volup- 
‘hur tuaries who are afraid of sinking in the mire of wickedness.’’ 


skar Pfister, ‘‘Psychoanalytic Method’’, Moffat, Yard & Com- 
, New York City.) 


7 * * * 


n the moral oversecrupulousness of the ascetic, his tendency 
ubt the propriety of pleasure, be set down as a symptom of 
pulsion neurosis? Note Augustin’s besetting doubts with 
ference to the enjoyment of food, of religious music, and of pleas- 


eribes ‘ colors. Note also, in his Confessions, his agonized self- 

s, and reproach, during his forties, over his theft of pears at the age of 

book sixteen, as well as his tortuous analysis of the motives behind that 

niting & ft. 

muples The subjective preoccupation with the problem of evil, to be 

dand — ‘found in Augustin, Paul, and Buddha, and so characteristic of the 
etic, is probably nothing less than a compulsiot. “The tortuous 

ars to aracter of the thinking, and the manifest predilection for the 

rithin. xpenditure of an enormous amount of energy on frivolous theo- 

sexual vical questions and quibbles, are both suggestive of the obses- 

peace sive thinking of the compulsion neurosis. 
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THE INCEST TABOOS 
By GEORGE B. VETTER 
N. ¥. U., WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 


‘‘He shall prick that annual blister 
Marriage with deceased wife’s sister—-’’ Lolanthe. 


HUS W.S. Gilbert has his sport at the expense of the British 

lawmakers, year after year hedging and daring not lay their 

hands on a surviving taboo that had long since ceased to fit 
into even the rationalizations for the existence of the incest rules 
We, of course, knowing the purpose and origin of the true. incest 
rules, have another laugh at the Englishman for having had such 
a foolish custom in the first place—and go on passing laws pre- 
venting the marriage of cousins. But alas, our world of certainties 
ever persists in crumbling about. our ears, particularly in the 
realm of the ethics of conduct. Today it seems to be the. turn of 
the incest taboos to be subjected to a rather more critical scrutiny. 

To the student of social psychology the question presents two 
distinct problems, (a) the origin of the rationalizations we are 
using to explain our customs and (b) the origin of the customs 
themselves. This distinction is essential, for the former, like 
Nanki Poo’s ‘‘—flowers that bloom in the spring (tra la!), have 
nothing to do with the case’’—of the latter. 

A short while ago, when any but the most remote crossing of 
related blood was known positively to result.in swift and sure 
physical, moral and mental degeneration the incest taboos were 
easily explained. They were part of that mysterious wisdom ex- 
hibited by the blind ‘‘intuition’’ of the race, additional proof 
that man had his ear close to the tuning fork of the Infinite, a 
steady inside track in the race for survival. The Darwinian doc- 
trine of ‘‘survival’’ was pressed into service. ‘‘The fit survive” 
was interpreted thus—‘‘we have survived, ergo, we are the fit, and 
so are all our institutions’’. Who has not heard some pompous 
professor with an oracular voice unbosom himself of the follow- 
ing— 

‘‘Primitive man must early have noticed that the tribes pro- 
hibiting incest were strong and vigorous while those not pro 
hibiting it were weak and degenerate.’’ 

Alas, now the anthropologists are busy telling us that among 
the more primitive cultures there is good evidence that the rela- 
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between venery and conception is not understood. At least 
there is no doubt that there are some peoples among whom it is 
mary to make no admission of such knowledge. So it would 
that the incest taboos preceded even that insight, to say 
thing of a supposed observation of the ill effects of the practice 


the Trace. 

Recently the survival argument has taken a new turn. Pre- 
ng incestuous matings in the family drives the young males fo 
ve rivalry in the outside world during the period of adolescence. 
This makes them into useful members of a vigorous society. When 
other condition obtained in some groups, the young males 
became lazy and lecherous with no premium on vigor, fighting and 
rivalry. Such a tribe would of course, fall an easy victim of the 
isky raseals of the adjoining tribe whose customs made them 
apture or steal a wife from some neighboring tribe. These postu- 
tions of the behavior of primitive man. come so easy. He can 
never rise out of his grave to confront us. It is an obviously 

odified form of the original rationalization of utility. 

The enthusiasts for ‘‘Economic Determinism’’ have explained 
the ban in their customary manner. These incestuous matings, 
they say, particularly between the siblings, would mean a greater 
economic burden upon the parents and so the incest custom was 
developed as a check upon a too active philoprogenitive instinct. 
[his explanation, of course, suffers from all the ills of the flesh 

the others.and a few extra of its own. 

But the biologists have. not been content to let the matter rest 
pon an assumption. Between diligent search of old family 
‘cords and experimental studies on animals the old case for 
tility is being sadly demolished. In animal experimentation 
fferent species give varied results. Some show signs of ‘‘running 

’ under continuous inbreeding without the admixture of out- 
cide blood, others seem to thrive and even improve under the 
same cireumstances. Clearly then, results in one species cannot 

used uncritically. to draw conclusions about another. Among 
omestie animals, while breeders often express fears of too much 
inbreeding, yet it is pretty generally used to accentuate and im- 
prove particular desired traits. It is recognized, too, that un- 
sirable traits are as likely to be accentuated as the desirable 
ones. But the opinion of breeders suffers from the fact that they 
the animal from the standpoint of usefulness for man and 
from the point of view of the animal as a biological success. 

[Then there are records of human inbreeding. The Egyptian 
haraohs seem to have regularly and systematically mated with 
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their sisters. And such records as are available give no evidetice 
that the stock deteriorated. In fact, it happened that sometimes 
an apparently exceptionally vigorous monarch was the end produet 
of some ten successive generations of such heredity. The biologists 
have carefully tabulated and studied the records of the royal 
families. Their conclusions-seem to be that inbred degenerate stock 
retains its degenerate characters, and likewise the inbred superio: 
stock remains superior. There is the South American family 
recently reported, of seven or so successive generations of un- 
questioned genius—all the product of incestuous unions, in whic] 
the admixture of outside blood interrupted the production of thes 
exceptional individuals. It is all sufficiently suspicious to make 
one pause and wonder. Perhaps a conservative guess as to tly 
actual effects of incestuous matings would be that the process 
merely accentuates traits already present in the race, both 
desirable and the bad. 

Are our rationalizations then wholly of thin air? Was ther 
no apparent evidence for the current opinion? Perhaps the d 
tected violators of a strict taboo such as this one are more often 
than not of low grade. Morons and the feebleminded generally 
are more likely to be caught in such violations than are the more 
normal. Their proclivity for incest is notorious; witness the cases 
recently reported from the backwoods of up-state New York. The 
observed products of incestuous matings are most often of parents 
of too feeble gifts to acquire the ae and controls over th: 
visceral urges demanded by custom. So perhaps we have been 
guilty of ascribing the poor grade of the incestuous offspring t 
the wrong factor. This oversight I find common among physicians. 
Let a child of cousins turn up with any sort of blemish and it is 
at once ascribed to the inbreeding. We forget the cases of defects 
that turn up in approved matings. Let us hope for the sake ot 
confidence in our sacred traditions that there has been at least 
some apparent if not real evidence upon which the popular belie 
is based. 

But the process of rationalization does not wait for apparent 
evidence to confirm a belief or a prejudice. No taboo, however 
ridiculous lacks its generous supply of wholly unempirical justifi 
cations. Once the custom is established it is easy to formulate the 
verbal explanations. I once observed the growth of a taboo on a 
certain species of clam till a whole settlement held them ‘‘dirty’ 
(Again, ‘‘unclean’’). Now they are a very expensive delicacy. 
Any unusual event. following the violation of a taboo is at once 
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ribed to that act, Just as among the peasantry the drought in 

township and the cloudburst in the next are both attributed 

passing comet. Apparently the simple reasoning process 

proceeds after-some such manner as this: ‘‘ Something unusual has 

.ppened, its cause lies in this other unusual, improper or strange 

on or event’’. We need not invent a new type of fallacious 

ing peculiar to primitive man, we meet it every day around 

ind in some of our own quick suspicions before the inhibitions 

ist experience are brought to bear. Most of our own such 

ers, of course, pass wholly unnoticed. In this way we derive 
cause’’ of the low quality of the incestuous offspring. 

shrewder students of anthropology and marriage customs 

ong distinguished between mere rationalizations and possible 

tions of origin of these taboos. The naive reasons given 

by people who have what seem to us outrageous customs 

made them aware of their purely rationalized nature. Famil- 

with innumerable customs that actually do not prevent 

close in-breeding has made for suspicion of our own favorite 

itions. Cousin marriage, in fact, is the most common mar- 

form, the proper thing among many peoples. Its outlawry 

cent development among us. And confronted with avoidance 

cest taboos on in-laws and other individuals of both sexes, 

in see at once that the explanation cannot lie in intellectual 

sses however primitive we assume them to have been. Nor 

we expect to find the same basis for all these avoidances, 

which probably has an individual developmental history. 

is ‘* History of Human Marriage’’ Westermarck postulates 

stinetive aversion that makes marriage between near kin 

sible. his wonderful instinct seems to make itself manifest 

een persons living closely together, and as it is usually rela- 

that live in the same house the instinct operates to cause 

at intercourse between kin. Since the advent of John B. 

on such an explanation would fall a dud even to the readers 

Ladies Home Journal. And, of course, we need no jealously 

led taboo to prevent us doing the things that already are 

ely abhorrent. To Havelock Ellis * such an instinct seems as 

ird as one to avoid eating the apples that grow in one’s own 

ird, and; always realistic, he sees that the familiar housemate 

the element of charm due to novelty which plays such a 

‘part in sexual attraction. But it is difficult to see how this 


+ 


of attraction of the familiar could on the one hand initiate 


as 





Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Vol. IV, pp. 204-205. 
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so severe an injunction against mating with one of these unattrae- 
tive persons and on the other hand produce so widespread a cys. 
tom of attachment to the monotonously same mate in monogamy. 
Our actual attitude toward the man taking an obviously unattrac. 
tive girl to wife is that he is doing a commendable piece of Chris. 
tian charity. But if our own female kin were sexually abhorrent 
or unattractive and our customs reflected only that fact, we should 
feel, at most, an attitude of goodnatured amusement toward incest 
as we do toward those who show a preference for chicory to coffee, 
sermons to smoking car yarns or the Literary Digest to the Nation, 
[t would amuse us but not discharge the adrenals. 

A sounder case can be made out of our resistance to upsetting 
habits of long standing. Before the child matures both the parents 
and sibs have long years of practice associating with it as a non- 
sexual object. And, it is assumed, we object to such a change in 
status or relationship. What gives it respectability is the reported 
qualms experienced by notorious rakes in seducing girls they have 
known as small children. Perhaps. But to carry out Ellis’ analogy 
of the orchard, it seems like refusing to eat the fruits we had seem 
slowly rippen from sour, green nubbins into delicious morsels. 
Hardly convincing. 

Knight Dunlap * finds the mere fact of the housemate situation 
sufficient to account for the custom. The Hausgenossen are ver- 
boten. Unfortunately, there are, or have been, tribes whose regular 
custom is to select a mate for the boy in early infancy and move 
her to his house to be raised together in complete ignorance of 
their future connubial bliss so that the event often comes as a com- 
plete surprise to both parties.* But this custom does not seem to 
interrupt the course of nature, and from the standpoint of mutual 
adaptation might have much to be said for it. 

Opposed to these scoffers of the consanguineal charms stands 
of course, Freud. Not only does he fail to find any natural in- 
stincts ‘‘dead set’’ against incestuous behavior but very re. ‘t- 
tably, just the opposite condition. Love between son and mother, 
father and daughter and brother and sister not only exists, that is, 
the urge toward it, but being repressed into the unconscious it 
becomes the cause and origin of most of our mental disorders. The 
bones of psychoanalysis shall not be rattled here but for his finding 
attraction inside the family there is much to be said. But wit! 
the ecards thus stacked in favor of incest in man, how does Freud 
account for the existence of the taboo? His answer is the pre- 





2 Social Psychology, pp. 69-70. 
8 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 240. Westermarck, Vol. I, p. 438. 
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in which 
postulates the heredity of ancestral memories of events and 
<periences, a primitive Cyclopean family and enough clever non- 
sense to make the reader finish it as a fairy tale for its sheer poetry 
nd imagination. But even a gullible sophomore used to believing 
utright his texbooks and the editorials in the Times balks at this 
account. To catch a book in some obvious nonsense gives him a 
sense of power and importance. More nonsense should be assigned. 
? Is there a possible answer that does not 


nosterous guess under the name of ‘‘Totem and Taboo’ 


What then remains? 
outrage hopelessly the facts of anthropology and. psychology? 
Let us see. First, what does our knowledge of the original nature 
of nian warrant us in concluding? Is it in agreement with Wester- 
marek that incest is innately repulsive? Hardly. Freud’s guess 
comes closer to the facts. He says the infant is at first ‘‘poly- 
morphous perverse’’ and then goes through various stages of 
development, usually winding up with normal heterosexual tastes. 
Far from being a smooth developmental process, however, it is 
indeed a period of ‘‘Sturm und Drang’’ involving the formation 

omosexual fixations and hardest of all to overcome later, the 

‘estuous attachment to the parent. Pretty wild, but he might 

ve done worse. If we turn to the child itself and describe its 
behavior in terms of simple stimulus-response patterns we find 
that such love and sex behavior as it is capable of exhibiting is 
originally called out only by direct stimulation of the body or by 
nternal physiological processes. What situations or stimuli later 
call them out depends upon what is now known as the ‘‘con- 
ditioning’’ process, familiar to all since Watson popularized the 
process of developing various fears in children. In this same 
manner the sex responses first called out by internal stimuli and 
external contact are later conditioned to the sight, sound, odor or 
touch of the person or thing associated with the previous experi- 
ences. With the child then sometimes excessively fondled by a 

it is it a wonder that we occasionally find something genuinely 
resembling the Oedipus complex of Freud? Hardly. And the 
reasons there are not more cases are precisely those that enable 
most of us when jilted by one love to find solace in another and 
en to be able to feel that the new love is the genuine 24 karat 
cle. We are simply constructed that way. 

The range of possible erotic conditioning is actually amazing. 

r from being limited to persons of the opposite sex, erotic attach- 

ts can be made to almost any object, event or situation. A 

‘ch of the elinieal literature will reveal a list almost as long.as 

id’s list of dream symbols for the male sex organs. But with- 
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out delving into psychopathology, note a Turk at the sight of an 
uncovered. female face, a movie censor and a ten-second kiss, the 
Bostonians and Elmer Gantry, . . . The more uncommon cases 
of private erotic stimuli we now know under the name of sexual 
fetichism. 

So we see clearly that the nature and origin of these impulses 
in the child is not a divine mystery. They are a genetic product 
of the simple original reflexes in the child and the conditioning 
process by which these reactions are modified by the various fac. 
tors in the child’s environment. And does the nature of this 
process rule out the possibility of the formation of consanguineal] 
attachments? Not at all. In fact it would, if anything, load the 
dice in favor of just such results. The existence of the much emo- 
tionally reénforced and overloaded taboo that we have apparent; 
brought down with us through countless generations argues con 
vincingly that it would be as common among us as among the 
animals were it not for the prohibition. 

What other trait in human nature of a deep-dyed order has 
stepped in then to prevent this? Of one thing we can be certain, 
the child did not originate the taboo. He has handed to him 
ready made by his elders all such habits and customs:as are sanc- 
tioned by the tribe. It is the parents not the instincts that teach 
him that his own family cannot furnish him his mate. Who has not 
heard young children express surprise upon being apprised of this 
fact? This occurs early in the child’s experience, long before the 
age of puberty. Should we then wonder if at adolescence the chil 
finds outside attachments? Or should we find it necessary to as- 
sume a mysterious specific avoidance instinct that matures with 
the development of the secondary sex characteristics? 

If we have learned nothing else from the study of the customs 
and manners of simpler cultures, at least this is obvious, that the; 
one and all tell the same story of a sagacious management and 
exploitation of the youtig by and for the old.* The training or 
raising of a child is everywhere judged by the same standard—is 
he a help or a source of trouble to the adults? Consequently the 
child is taught conduct that results in the peace, quiet and ease 
of the parents. Strong urges such as the sexual would necessarily 
come in for considerable regimentation and incest is but one among 
many prohibitions connected with it. What then is it in the nature 
of human behavior and in the family situation to make the adults 





4 Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, p. 59. 
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t to incest in the first place and then to fix the objections into 
vid custom? 

cannot produce the first humans before us, nor like Freud, 
ifacture a hypothetical original family, but we can look to 
nimal relatives for insight into the nature of primitive human 
iotions. It is well known that the higher apes form more or less 
‘manent attachments to particular mates. Not only that, but 
se mates become the object of much mutually jealous attention. 
It is here that we see the first attempts at a ‘‘single standard’’ of 
morals. We are used to seeing the males of most all animals fight 
for the possession of all the females in sight and occasionally the 
imbition manifested by the female. But among the apes 
is no doubt that both mates are the objects of unmistakably 
us. attention and both punish vigorously any trespass upon 
proprietary rights. There are few recorded cases where 
ve been maintained in the family situation over a long 
f time, but such as there are record the jealousy with 
the adult male keeps the young maturing male from in- 
x his rights and the equal vigor with which the female 
ks trespassing. females. They have no natural aversion 

incest. It is the mate who watchfully enforces it. 
of a continuous source of conflict and quarreling there 
y develops by sheer-trial and error in the human animal a 
istom or tradition; a morality if the custom has to do with a 
ticularly emotional situation or when it deals with some potent 
user of violent emotional behavior such as sex undoubtedly is. 
situation of another individual trespassing his sex rights 
ape responds with vigorous emotion and punitive behavior. 
has not reduced it to a morality because he does not carry 
habits in an abstract symbolic form in language. Wedo. And 
is controlling behavior ‘‘in advance’’ we evade much of the 
constant quarreling and tooth and nail existence of our fellow 
animals. Such an adjustment too, is our recognition of private 
property rights. This, of course, does not imply that there is no 
difference between human and primate behavior. But the work 
of Kohler, Yerkes and others has left no doubt that such differences 
as exist are differences in degree and not in kind, and all agree to 


sary the almost uneanny likeness that exists in the reactions we call 
mong “emotional’’. The expression ‘‘just like a child’’ occurs again 
_ aud again in the reports of these observers. 

ud.ults However, it is unnecessary to fall back on the behavior of the 


—_———— 


apes in this case. The only human behavior mechanisms needed 
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are the simple ‘‘struggle’’ responses a child gives when his move. 
ments are interfered with and the closely allied jealousies de. 
veloped from them later. The ape merely shows us our owp 
emotional behavior without the superimposed conventions. Ang 
we need no Occam’s Razor nor Lloyd Morgan’s Canon to know 
that if our customs can be accounted for it terms of familiar human 
behavior mechanisms this is preferable to calling upon divine 
revelations, inventing mysterious instincts or postulating shrewd 
observations on the part of our distant ancestors that we cannot 
substantiate today. Once we look upon these customs as the 
product of the interaction of common human behavior elements 
we are on the road to understanding all of them, the exceptions to 
the general rules as well as the more common forms. The English 
sister-in-law taboo remains an enigma to all biological utility in- 
terpretations, but when we find this custom where it was common 
for a younger sister to live with an older married one, we begin 
to see light. It is the exception to a general rule that tests, not 
proves it, as the word is used today. It is not the hundreds of 
celestial objects obeying the ‘‘law of gravitation’’ that are im. 
portant to the scientist, once the facts are known. It is the in- 
significant little satellite traveling in the wrong direction around 
an insignificant planet that challenges us. It puts our rules to the 
proof. So too, with the understanding of our customs. 

Here the result is hardly flattering or our vanity or the dignity 
of our morals. We have been forced to reconcile ourselves to a 
structural kinship with the rest of the animals and today we are 
slowly and painfully learning to live in a behavior kinship to 
them too. 

No necessary relationship exists between the utility and func- 
tion of a custom and its origin, nor even between utility and its 
survival. Useful customs sometimes die out and the world is full 
of foolish ones that have survived. In the case of the incest taboos 
there is no doubt but what they have been socially useful to maz, 
or that they still are and may continue to be so. However, they 
have been useful in a wholly different manner than is popularly 
supposed and they probably owe their existence to totally dif- 
ferent factors in the nature of man than those to which we have 
ascribed them. Certainly no good can come of holding them 
sacrosanct and immune to inquiry. A good healthy understanding 
of their true origin and use will make for a more intelligent guid- 
ance to custom and formulation in law. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


1) American Men of Science, Fourth Edition, December, 1927. 







A biographical directory edited by J. McKeen Catteli and Jaques 








[he first edition of this Biographical Directory of American Men of 
Science was published in 1906, the second edition in .1910, and the third 
edition in 1921. The fourth edition contains the records of about 13,500 
living men of science, as compared with about 4,000 in the first edition. 
book contains vili+ 1132 pages. It has been edited with great 
and is believed to be as complete and accurate as any book of the 
ter. It is well printed by The Science Press Printing Company, Inc., 
r made expressly for the book by the Dill & Collins Company and 
















; bound in buckram with leather label by the Murphy-Parker Company. 
Price $10, net, postage paid, The Science Press, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, N. Y. 






Eight $1,000 Fellowships and Eight Tuition Scholarsmps Available 
Vow in Educational Sociology. 







The sum of $36,000 has been made available to the Department of 
ynal Sociology of the School of Education of New York University 
three-year study of the effect of a boys’ club program upon a local 
mmunity and its boy problems in New York City. 
The director of the study will be Frederic M. Thrasher, Ph.D., author 
’ The Gang: A Study of 1,313 Gangs in Chicago, and Assistant Professor 
Educational Sociology in the New York University School of Education. 
An advisory council will be composed of experts in this field of research. 
The investigation will be unique in that it will attempt a complete com- 
nunity case-study in which all factors will be considered in their inter- 
relationships, normal as well as: pathological. A ree tly established boys’ 
lub (with a total capacity of 9,000 boys) will be used as a laboratory for 
tudy and the problems of the community will be investigated before 
levelopment of the club and during the first three years of its program. 
Eight $1,000 fellowships (payable in monthly installments) and eight 





iu 















scholarships will be available each year for the three-year period to senior 





graduate students interested in participating in this study and in 
receiving degrees in the field of educational sociology. Appointments will 





made for one year only with the anticipation of renewing appointments 
successful candidates who show ability in this type of research. Appoint- 
ments will be made on the basis of applicants’ record in academic work or 






research and recommendations presented from competent sources. 
{pplication blanks or further information may be obtained by writing 
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to Professor Frederic M. Thrasher, Director of the Boys’ Club Study. 
Department of Educational Sociology, New York University Schoo! of 
Education, 100 Washington Square East, New York City. 


3) 

Mr. Hugh P. Brinton, Jr., a recent graduate student in the Departmen; 
of Sociology, is the author of a bibliography on ‘‘ Family and Child Wel- 
fare Studies in Pennsylvania: 1921-1926,’’ recently published by the 
committee on philanthropie labor of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. The Study was made under the general direction of Professors | 
James H. S. Bossard and Stuart A. Rice of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and was carried out under the active supervision of Mr. Arthur Dunhay 
of the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. Professor Bossard 
and Mr. Dunham are the editors of ‘‘ Pennsylvania’s Hindered Children,” 
a monograph summarizing the findings of a state-wide conference held 
under the direction of the Child Welfare Division of the Public Charities 
Association. 

Professor Stuart A. Rice of the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is on leave of absence for the academic year and 
is devoting the year to a study of methods of research, with emphasis on 
quantitative technique. Professor Rice is carrying out his project in 
cooperation with the National Social Science Research Council. 
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REVIEWS 
on PRINCE AND ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. By W. 8S. Taylor. New 
York: Appleton, 1928. Pp. 11+ 137. 
almost every article and book that Dr. Prince has written, there 


been contributions to the fundamental principles of both normal 
bnormal psychology. He has been too busy, however, with specific 


ses of psychiatry to be able to bring his ideas together into a unified 
tem, although it has been evident to anyone acquainted with Dr. Prince’s 


that the consistency between his various concepts pointed to the 
ence of such a system in his own mind. Thus, it has not only been 
ilt to obtain a complete picture of Dr. Prince’s views, but the reviewer, 
e, has long wished to know more clearly how Dr. Prince differed 
Freud and Janet, what he held in common with McDougall, what 
s latest view about the subconscious, and how important a rdéle the 

t of meaning played in his methods of psychotherapy. All of these 
tions and many more Dr. Taylor has answered in a very concise 


the beginning of the book, Dr. Taylor explains the nature of Dr. 
e's bel’ef in psychic monism and his reasons for accepting this view, 
ecessary for a proper conception of the functioning organism. He 
proceeds to show how Dr. Prince has modified MeDougall’s view of 
ts as sources of energy by stressing the emotions as dynamic agents, 
ivorecing the emotion-instinects from any element of mystical purpose 
resight. 
the chapter on Association and Integration, it is shown how Dr. 
has enlarged the concept of association to include the conditioned 
The latter mechanism is used to explain a great many functional 
rders. The concept of meaning is also discussed at some length. It 
the use of this concept that Dr. Prince differs rather radically from 
d. For Dr. Prince, a catharsis or purge of suppressed complexes is 
usually sufficient to produce a cure. The suppression must be made 
stent in meaning with the conscious life of the individual. In the 
‘hapter, personality is defined as an integration of the elements of 
By the use of the concepts of association, meaning, and integration, 
Prince explains the mechanism of multiple personality. 
Dr. Prinee does not think that sexual suppressions are as universal as 


oes Freud, nor does he stress as strongly the childhood experiences. He 
‘ees with the theory of conflict; in fact, he believes that he developed 


theory of conflict independent of Freud. He does not, however, accept 
oneept. of the censor, or the libido, nor does he place much value upon 


mbolism. Dr. Prince is strongly of the opinion that Freud’s vague and 


ewhat metaphysical terms should be replaced by concepts which have 
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already been accepted by orthodox psychologists. In other words, norma! 
and abnormal psychology should be developed along the same lines, ang 
should be mutually helpful. 

Dr. Prince’s main contributions to abnormal psychology have beep 
in the field of dissociation, and his views upon this subject are well known 
It might be mentioned that he does not. agree with Pierre Janet that th: 
phenomena of dissociation can be attributed to ‘psychological feebleness, ’ 

From the chapter on Consciousness and ‘‘The Subconscious’’, we gai; 
an idea of the most complicated part of Dr. Prince’s system. In this 
important section of the book are explained the quiescent neurograms 
and the neurograms that are active but without involving consciousness 
These two forms of neurograms constitute the unconscious. The fringe 
of consciousness and the outer zone from the eco-conscious. The subcon 


‘ 


scious embraces both the unconscious and the co-conscious. 

In the following chapters a good description is given of Dr. Prince's 
view on the genesis and types of functional disorders, the basis of psycho 
therapy, and the methods which he has employed in the treatment of his 
patients. In the final chapter there is a brief account of Dr. Prince's 
indebtedness to Charcot, the school of Liéveault and Burnheim, Gurney 
Janet, Freud, James, and McDougall. 

Dr. Taylor has interpreted Dr. Prince’s views with unusual clarity, 
sympathy, and critical understanding. He has caught the spirit of his 
teaching, and the force of his inspiring personality. It is a task well done, 
and psychologists will be grateful to him for it: 

HERBERT S. LANGFELD 


Princeton University. 


THE PsycHOLoGy oF PERSONALITY. By P. F. Valentine, Lecturer in Psy 
chology in the San Francisco State Teachers College. -New York 
D. Appleton and Company, 1927. Pp. xi + 393. 


The present work resembles an outline of general psychology, except 
that the subject of personality is treated at length, and the systemati 
description of the nervous system, sensation, perception, and imagery 
is omitted. The author does not develop a theory of personality that is 
markedly different from that presented in the already available works 
of several well-known writers. As a result ‘of the eclectic procedure, the 


Ye) 


book suffers from a defect that is very common. The reader will 
attracted to the emphasis on neurophysiological mechanisms, but in another 
place will be impressed with the significance of purposive behavior. The 
influence of heredity is stressed, but there is also emphasis on the role 
of habit.. We are assured of the pervasive influence of feeling in social 
adjustments, but there is likewise considerable assurance in regard to the 
basie réle of intelligence. There is praise for general factors, and later 
praise for the specific factors; here an emphasis on conscious activities, and 
there an emphasis on the unconscious.. An attempt has been made to do 
justice to many phases of modern psychology, and it is impossible t 
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ssify’’ the author or briefly describe his point of view. A number 
temporary writers are allowed to speak for themselves in the numer- 
‘tations. The book is popular and suitable for the general reader, 
style occasionally loses in dignity by slightly personal and some- 
mmonplace illustrations and references. 
introduction is followed by a chapter on habit, and habit is 
“d as the key to personality. The conditioned response is used as 
nciple of learning. The treatment of habit leads to individual 
‘s and correlations, together with an inquiry into the supposedly 
ental’’ forces responsible for ‘such a diversity of traits. In the 
n of instinet- which follows, the author is influenced by Thorndike 
Dougall, but he accepts Allport’s position in regard to prepotent 
Feeling is considered as the leaven in personality. The very 


» chapter on character is inspirational as well as psychological. 
derable attention is given to the problem of intelligence, and the 
views expressed in Bagley’s ‘‘Determinism in Education’’ are 
resented. Valentine inclines to the view that native factors are 
ortant in determining the scores made on intelligence tests. He 
Galton’s old work on ‘*‘ Hereditary Genius’’ with unusual respect, 
es the letter written by Galton to his sister in which he said, ‘‘! 
vears old and I can read any English book’’. He directs attention 

narkable descendants of Jonathan Edwards, but does not go 
question of Jonathan Edwards’ ancestors.. He claims that feeble- 

ness is a Mendelian unit character, but there is only slight recogni- 
the important work which shows the limitations of Mendelian 

e, especially as applied to psychological processes. This some- 
lagogical and educational discussion of intelligence is followed 

nd of the book by much better chapters on the unconscious, interest 
re, measurements of personality, and practical methods of improv- 

si nality. 
ittempt is made to hold to the scientific point of view in most of 
ters, but an unnecessary emphasis is placed on several hypotheses 
mptions in regard to the nervous system, as opposed to concrete 
facts at a psychological level. In psychological literature, these 
tions in regard to the nervous system are frequently unreliable and 
point, but references to this vague field does make a psychological 
yn seem more scientific for some readers. Some of these difficulties 
istrated by the following quotation. ‘*‘ What we are interested in 
relation of these matters to human dynamics. We hold to the 
le of psychological mechanism which interprets the various complex 
processes and states by reference to neurone activity. . . . This 
sed to the voluntaristic conception which assumes that consciousness 
ertain eategories of intelligence are fundamental and independent 
pon a plane distinct from the physical or chemical’’ (pp. 292-293). 
s there any good reason why a psychologist has to be either a 
list’’ or a ‘‘spiritualist’’? And even if he is scientifically minded, 
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why must he look to phystology, and especially to the nervous system, for 
his basic principles? 
Hvu.sey Cason. 
University of Rochester. 


Three Recent Books in the Field of Clinical Psychology: 


A MANUAL OF INDIVIDUAL MENTAL Tests anp Testine. By A. F. Bronner. 
W. Healy, G. M. Lowe, and M. E. Shimberg. Boston: Little, Brown. 
1927. Pp. x + 287. 

CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PsycHoLogy. By J. E. W. Wallin. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Pp. xxii + 649. 

MENTAL TEsTs IN CLINICAL Practice. By F. L. Wells. Yonkers: World 
Book Company, 1927. Pp. x + 315. 

Psychologists and psychometrists are realizing increasingly the re- 
stricted scope of any single mental test. Bronner and her associates 
emphasize the fact that it is necessary ‘‘to combat the uncritical acceptance 
of very narrow and simple measurements as offering adequate criteria for 
judgment of mental capacities’’, and offer their volume for the ‘‘ utilization 
of a much wider range of tests, that the human individual may be better 
known in regard to his various mental capacities, in order to relate his 
abilities to his possible social, educational, vocational adjustments and 
achievements’’. Wallin likewise points out that ‘‘no inclusive measure of 
human competency has thus far been evolved’’; and consequently ‘‘to 
obtain a comprehensive measure of the individual’s capacities, the results 
of numerous observations and tests must be pooled. Experiments have 
demonstrated that single personality traits do not correlate significantly 
with Binet age, or with estimated mental, emotional, social, or educational 
maturity ; and that reliable measures of general mental ability and physical 
fitness can only be obtained by combining many different single measure- 
ments’’. Wells, although he indicates that practically the psychometrist 
has to limit himself to a few tests, nevertheless recognizes the inadequacy 
of such test data: ‘‘test reactions are but one limb, so to speak, of a complex 
organism, and we cannot yet . . . reconstruct the organism from the 
most careful measurements of that: limb’’. For clinical purposes he cites 
as desirable data, in addition to psychometric tests, physical examination, 
family history, developmental history, school progress, examination in 
school work, practical knowledge, social history, economic efficiency, and 
moral reactions. 

These three books, though in the same general field, have distinctly dif- 
ferent purposes. Wallin’s work is ‘‘intended to serve as a systematic intro- 
duction to the science and art of clinical psychology’’. It is an unusually 
comprehensive summary of the kinds of problems and human deviations 
to be found in clinical studies, of the instruments and instrumentalities 
for investigation, and of the major findings of various investigators. The 
book is an excellént text for students who are preparing for clinical work 
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are otherwise interested in a descriptive and critical survey of 
d. 
other two books are designed chiefly for those already engaged in 
al work or in practical clinical training. The manual by Bronner 
- associates was ‘‘planned to include every adequately standardized 
dual mental test’’. For each test the material to be used is presented 
escribed, the directions, method of scoring, and norms are given. The 
fusion of illustrations for tests other than verbal, and the sixty pages 
ed to the interpretation of tests, contribute very much to the com- 
ness and serviceability of the manual. 


sronner. 
Brown. 


Boston ~The volume by Wells is a practical and critical handbook. In addition 
somewhat standard content of books on testing, this. book offers many 
World iseful suggestions concerning preparation for testing, conditions of testing, 
ization of test-material, forms of records, methods of recording, and 
the i ‘der of tests. A separate chapter deals with office files, office methods, and 
sociate fice equipment. Helpful criticisms are made of the various tests of the 
eptance anford, Kuhlmann, and performance scales. The two chapters on voca- 
eria for t problems and personality study increase our awareness of the reaches 
lization f clinical problems. Throughout the book, and particularly in the seleec- 
e better tion of fifty-five case-studies of varied clinical types, Dr. Wells has given 
late hi is the benefit of a wealth of human experience. 
its and Despite the similarity of the field covered, there is little overlapping 
sure of f the three books. All of them are adequately indexed and have extensive 
tly “‘t bibliographies. 
results CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 
ts have 
ficantls \RACTER AND THE Conpbvuct or Lire. By William McDougall. New York 
-ational and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xvi + 394. 
yhysical The subtitle of this book is ‘‘ Practical Psychology for Everyman’’, and 
easure- the Preface deseribes it as ‘‘an essay in practical morals’’. The author’s 
metrist irpose is to show the practical application to human conduct of the inter- 
lequacy retation of human nature which he has previously advanced in the two 
omplex volumes of his Outline of Psychology, and elsewhere. Those acquainted 
‘om the th the Outline will discover here no important modification of essential 
1e cites principles. However, such readers will find an illustration of the truth 
nation, that a thinker’s own practical applications of his theories often bring more 
on in & early into light their real significance. The book furnishes a pragmatic 
y, and rgument in support of these theories; for they work in concrete applica- 
to human conduct. 
ily dif. The inborn nature of a man includes general intelligence, special forms 
> intro { intelligence, instincts and emotions, sympathy, disposition, temperament, 
usually and temper,—all defined as in the author’s previous works (Chap. II). 


rations ‘hese native tendencies are strengthened in any individual by use, and 
talities robably decline in strength through long disuse (p. 33). Mass 
. The exhortations of every kind raise difficulties for the moral teacher, because 
1 work { individual differences among his auditors. For instance, to appeal to 
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fear may exert a needed restraining influence among some listeners, whi]. 
it may produce morbid effects among those with constitutional timidity 
To declaim against anger in any form may be wholesome exhortation for 
many, while others ‘‘greatly need to develop a capacity for well controlled 
and wisely directed anger’’ (p. 34). 

In persons with poorly balanced dispositions, unduly strong tendencies 
should be discouraged by moral education. Such discouragement may be 
initiated, especially in the case of the child, by others, but as one grows 
older it should become increasingly a matter of self-control and _ self- 
direction. It may proceed along three lines. First, those circumstances 
which evoke an unduly strong tendency should be avoided; e.g., the timid 
child should be shielded from situations that. provoke fear, and as he grows 
up he should learn. to avoid them when practicable. Professor McDougal 
in this connection is more conservative than many contemporary writers 
about the extent to which sex instruction should be imparted to the young 
(pp. 41 f). ‘Secondly, there should be training in powers of inhibition 
both by direct intervention of the will assisted by the adoption of an idea 
of character, and also by diversion through intervention of the intellect 
Thirdly, discouragement of bad tendencies may be effected by the method 
of laughter,—especially by learning to laugh at oneself. He who ean learn 
to do this last acquires a wonderful method of self-control. Repression 
the right sort is necessary; repression is civilization. Such repression is 
quite different from the unhealthy kind against which Freud has warned 
us, and which consists in disguising from ourselves the nature of our 
emotions and impulses,—such. as refusing to recognize the fact when we 
are jealous, angry, lusting, or afraid. Tendencies too weak in the native 
disposition can be encouraged; of first importance here is the principle 
of sympathy, i.e., the contagion of emotional impulses (Chap. IIT). 

Temperament, which is the resultant of chemical influences upon 
mental life, seems to be less modifiable by training than disposition. 
if we can learn to understand our own temperament or that of another 
e.g., Whether it inclines toward introversion or extroversion—it will 
possible to guard against dangers, and the course of life can be charted 


tr 
Y at 


prudently (Chap. IV). 

Under the head of character and will, a variety of points are mentioned 
The author thinks it unwise to try to make a child bilingual. He scouts 
the supposed dangers of the Oedipus eomplex, calling attention to the 
fact that Freud himself has of late largely recanted in this matter (p. 70 
‘‘The main thing for the child’s character-development is then, that 
parents shall be the right sort of people, and in right relations to one 
another and to the children, and that the children shall learn to love, 
respect and admire their parents’’ (p. 73). As the child grows older and 
begins to conceive the ‘‘various moral qualities’ [virtues and vices?} and 
to form. sentiments of liking and disliking for. them, it is of the utmost 
importance that those with whom he closely is in contact should be persons 
of good character, capable of winning his respect and admiration. Critical 


+hp 
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, whil sel f-conseiousness and a wholesome sentiment of self-respect are of supreme 
imidity mportance, as he advances in years (Chap. V). 
tion for Eight subsequent chapters deal with habits, tastes, interests, happiness, 
ntrolled ersonality, and the cultivation of qualities like charm, taste, tact, judg- 
and wisdom. The closing chapters give specific counsel to parents, 
lren, young people, girls, young men, wives, husbands, and the aged. 
\ppendix deals with personal hygiene. 
book as a whole is well suited to the general reader who seeks light 
lf psychology in the guidance of his life. Psychologists who differ with 
stances ‘he author on theoretical points, will, the reviewer supposes, find compara- 
1e timid tively little practical counsel in this book which they will not be glad to 
On the other hand, those who are at wide variance with the author 
‘ally, either because they favor the extremely mechanistic type 
viorism, or because they deny virtually all innate tendencies and 
that all of consequence in human nature is habit, may well ask 
lves whether they could remain strictly consistent with their own 
tical prineiples and work out an equally comprehensive manual for 
iidance of human conduct,—one of which they would themselves so 
approve. One test of any theory is the practical applications that 
derived from it; do they agree with ordinary experience? Professor 
vall’s psychological principles the reviewer has for twenty years 
vorkable in problems of ethical theory and application. Thus far 
failed to find any rival form of social psychology that would have 
qualivy utilizable. Perhaps he is mistaken. He is open to convic- 
But unless and until the advocates of other types of psychology can 
at their theoretical principles are at least equally serviceable for 
‘tical understanding of character and the conduct of life, ethical 
nts, at least, will do well to continue to go to Professor McDougall 
their psychology. 
Wru14AM KELLeY WRicHT. 


rtmouth College. 


or Psycuiatry. Edited by Aaron J. Rosanoff, M.D. New York: 
ohn Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1927. Pp. 697. 
sixth edition of this book gives us a considerably larger volume 
many additions. There is, however, the obvious fault that the book 
revision of deFursae and not a new textbook of psychiatry. The 
on leaves the book a collection of psychiatric material rather loosely 
together, with many quotations, some of which have not been suitably 
revised. The various contributors have not managed to coérdinate their 
' work as well as might be expected. The book remains essentially a text- 
ler and book of the old, formal Kraepelinian psychiatry in spite of attempts to 
sf} and bring it up to date and bring in the latest views. This could only be done 
utmost by a complete rewriting of the entire book which unfortunately has not 
persons deen aone. 


ritica Heredity is regarded as essentially the cause of most mental disorders. 
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The chapter on Etiology is, on the whole, well written although it doa: 
seem as if the constitutional view were somewhat overemphasized. Tho 
reviewer would not agree with the statement that the psychoneuroses ‘ean. 
not arise in the absence of the constitutional factor’’ although: prepared 
to accept the idea of the constitutional factor as of importance ‘in the 
majority of cases. 

The author follows what he calls a Kraepelinian classification in dealing 
with the different types of mental disorders. He states that this ‘‘has 
practically supplanted all others throughout the world’’. He states shortly 
after that the classification used throughout the United States and Canada 
is different from the one he uses and refers one to it in Appendix 1. 

The chapter on Mental Deficiency follows to quite an extent the views 
of Goddard, whom he quotes repeatedly. It would seem that these views of 
Goddard’s have, in many instances, been discarded and the attempts 
to show the marked relationship ‘‘between mental deficiency and crim 
nality’’ and to emphasize the idea that a mental age of twelve is necessary 
if the individual is able to exereise self-control and the overemphasis o: 
heredity, as a cause, makes the chapter somewhat unsatisfactory. 

In the chapter on Dementia Praecox one is give na large number 
types which is not in line with the present trend in psychiatry. 

Under the treatment of Manic Depressive psychoses one is told that 
prevention is ‘‘mainly a task for eugenics’’ and then follows the state 
ment, ‘‘In the mental mechanisms of the manic depressive psychoses one 
very often discovers a pathogenic factor in the shape of a fixation of libido 
upon the parent of the opposite sex or some other person in early life’ 
The attempt to bring in such a mechanism in manic depressive psychoses 
and not in the other psychoses seems unwarranted and this formulation 
seems to have been introduced with no particular reason for its appearance 
under the manic depressive psychoses. 

The description of hysteria gives the author’s special views as brought 
out by his army experience. He objects to the conception of hysteria as 
unconscious malingering and concludes that hysteria and malingering ‘are 
one «nd the same thing’’. His argument is not particularly convincing 
It represents a very personal viewpoint and, in a formal textbook which 
should and elsewhere does purport to give the standard and generall) 
accepted views with regard to mental disease, it appears out of place. 

The discussion of neurasthenia and_ psychasthenia affords very little 
help in understanding these conditions and both neurasthenia and psychas 
thenia are treated essentially at a descriptive level. It is stated that the 
psychasthenic usually has a cyclothymic temperament. 

In discussing the alcoholic psychoses he regards the administration of 
alcohol in delirium tremens as a desirable methods of treatment. Rest in 
bed is prescribed and the continuous bath is not mentioned. 

The chapter on Lethargiec Encephalitis occupies only 344 pages whic! 
does not seem adequate in a textbook of 697 pages. It is stated that ‘‘the 
diagnosis is greatly aided by lumbar puncture. The spinal fluid is gen 
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abnormal: it escapes under heightened pressure and on examination 
eals lymphocytosis and increased globulin and sugar content’’. This 


Chapter 25, entitled ‘‘The Theory of Personality Based on Psychia 
Experience’’, an endeavor is made to divide abnormal personalities 
ur main types—antisocial, cyclothymic, autistic and epileptic. The 
tance of the neuropathic constitution is again emphasized. 
A chapter is given on Psychoanalysis which is not at all up to date. 
uphasizes Freud.’s sexual theory and the analysis of dreams but there 
hing of the development of psychoanalysis during the past ten years. 
hapter deals in terms of the psychoanalytic theories of 10-15 years 
one looks in vaiw for reference to the castration complex, the ego, 


ment seems open to considerable criticism. 


Ali 


super-ego and the id, birth trauma, ete. 


ittempts The chapter on Applications of Sociology in Psychiatry is one of the 

1 erim ittempts to give space to the psychiatric social worker. In general, 

ecessary hapter is welk written although it is interesting to find the statement 

hasis or that courses in Psychiatric Social Work are given in the Smith College 

of Social Work, the New York School of Social Work and the 

nnsylvania Sehool of Social Service. The latter school does not give 

ed training in Psychiatrie Social Work and the other schools which 

lo g special courses, as Johns Hopkins University, Simmons College 

+ ma hool of Social Work and the National Catholic School of Social Service, 

pylon, t mentioned. 

rt 4 of the book is devoted to special diagnostie procedures. 

apter 1 is a discussion of the technique of lumbar puncture and 

nation of the spinal fluid. Although the methods of doing cell counts, 


lal gold and globulin tests are given in detail, the test for sugar is 
ssed with 21% lines in a very inadequate way and no mention is made 
quantitative .protein tests. 
len pages are given to the technique of the Wassermann test as used 
the United States Veterans Bureau. A psychiatric manual hardly 
rs the place for giving such technique in detail. No one will ever 
n the test simply by reading of it in a manual of psychiatry and it 
| seem much better to refer the latter to standard textbooks on 
ject. 
here seems more grounds for spending forty-six pages on special types 
ligence tests although the material consists largely of material taken 
Terman’s book. 
Seventy-eight pages are devoted to the free association test (Kent 
sanoft 
(he reviewer would close by stating that there is much valuable material 
the book and some parts are quite excellent. There is an enormous 
unt of material collected from many sources but the general impression 
it it is not sufficiently welded together as a single volume should be, 
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that a great deal of material has not been brought up to date and that the 
book could be reduced in size in many places without any loss to its valy 
Karu M. Bowman. 
3oston Psychopathic Hospital. 


APPLIED PsycHoLocy; Irs PRINCIPLES AND MetHops. By A. T. Poffep. 
berger, Ph.D., Se.D., Professor of Psychology in Columbia Univer 
sity. .New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1927. Pp. xx + 586 
Price $4.00. 

With the publication of Professor Poffenberger’s Applied Psychology 
there will be little need for another book in this field for some years ti 
come. This book contains 574 pages of text devoted to the fundamentals 
of this science. The many individual fields of application are discussed 
and the important results and time-proven methods are given. 

The subject is presented in two parts; the first deals with the applica 
tion of psychology to individual competence, the second covers psychology 
applied to occupational activities. 

In Part I ‘‘application is made of the facts of original nature, th. 
inheritance of mental traits and capacities, individual differences, the con- 
ditions and methods of effective work, learning, and thinking; of th 
psychological influences of such biological factors as age, growth, sex, and 
race; of such psychological phenomena as fatigue, rest, sleep, and th 
influence of drugs; and of such environmental factors as illumination, ven 
tilation, weather, time of day, distractions, and solitude’ 

Part II presents psychological applications to the following fields 
vocational selection and guidance, including the function of intelligence, 
personality, and ability tests: business from the point of view of sales 
and consumer psychology; industry; law, with emphasis on the prevention 
of crime, the determination of guilt, and the treatment of the offender; 
medicine with particular reference to the mental elements of prevention, 
diagnosis and cure; and finally education. 

Probably the biggest contribution of this book from the. point of 
view of ‘‘making the truth more accessible’’ is to be found in the group of 
chapters concerned with the application of psychological factors in 
industry. 

Industrial psychology tends to swing in an isolated orbit which unfortu- 
nately does not overlap .with the interests of the school and the home 
The problems of personnel and production are matters for the manage 
ment alone to worry about. That does not ipso facto interest the student 
who considers the mill, the shop, and the foundry as foreign fields which 
he is not called upon to enter. Professor Poffenberger’s discussion of indus- 
trial psychology provides a bridge over which the academician may travel 
from the library to the shop. It supplies sufficient facts to fill the wide 
gap due to lack of industrial experience, and should arouse a healthy 
interest in problems which will in>vitably confront the student who goes 
beyond the academic shades in search of a living. 
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fact the presentation of this material as a book by itself should 
sly be considered if, by so doing, a wider distribution could be secured 
many people outside the class room interested in industrial psy- 
could be reached thereby. 
specialist the succession of all familiar landmarks is pleasantly 
up by the chapter on satisfaction from work. This is practically 
part of the book where Professor Poffenberger stresses his own 
‘view. There should be more of Poffenberger and less of applied 
ey if this is a fair sample of his sympathetic insight and practical 
Satisfaction’’, the author points out, ‘‘is a relative and not absolute 
The whole problem depends upon the fact that our conception 
an values rests upon power and not upon motives and purposes, 
lity rather than upon intentions. . . . Can or should the 
d of values be shifted from its economic to a purpose basis so 
whose intentions are noble and who prosecute them to the best of 
pacity will be equal in value and equally regarded? This is a 
for the social philosopher rather than for the psychologist.’’ 
this last statement one is forced to take issue,—unless of course, 
sychologist expects to act as mortician at the social philosopher’s 
Whether or not a shift in our standard of values should be made 
nably dependent upon a knowledge of which standards will bring 
eatest happiness to human beings. Such knowledge is to be derived 
tudving human emotions and that, although a hard job, is entirely 
the psychologist. Moreover he, too, must say what can be done as 
vhat should be done. 
oints with pride to the excellent literary style of this chapter. 
ied Psychology, as a book for the teacher, the student, and the 
eader, easily takes first rank. It is a well balanced, complete and 
presentation which should be owned by everyone interested in 
ey either as a pastime or as a profession. 
EvizABETH H. MARSTON. 
torial Staff Eneyeclopedia Britannica. 


OGRAPHY OF CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. By A. A. Roback. 

“Wan Cambridge: Sei-art Publishers, 1927. Pp. 340. 
ne (he author tells us m his preface that this bibliography was to be incor- 
rated as an appendix to his Psychology of Character, ‘* but since the text 
nearly 600 pages, it was decided to print the bibliography as a 
te volume, in the belief that a work of this nature is almost indis- 
‘to those in charge of courses or seminars in personality, character, 
hygiene, social ethics and social psychology, as well as to institutions 

personnel bureaus, welfare clinics, ete.’ 

bibliography, including the supplementary list, a list of unpublished 
nd the addenda, contains in all 3341 references. Practically every 
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reference is accompanied by a symbol or key which indicates roughly the 
subject matter or point of view of the publication. Forty-one different 
approaches to the problem of character and personality are thus disip 
guished. These approaches range all the way from the purely scientif 
(such as physiological, psychological and psychiatric) to the ‘philosophieca 
aesthetic, literary and even occult. ‘‘The most important writings in ege! 
of the different phases of, or approaches to, character have been indicated 
by an asterisk before the reference.’’ Exception may be taken to th 
author’s selection of some of the writings. For example, he stars as aq) 
important work from the endocrinological standpoint Berman’s wildly 
speculative book entitled ‘‘The Glands: Regulating Personality’’. Th 
references are arranged alphabetically according to author; and some of 
the titles are accompanied by annotations which usually ‘‘serve the purpose 
of cautioning. the reader or else calling his attention to affiliations jp 
thought’’. 

Notwithstanding the large number of titles included the bibliography 
is in some respects incomplete. The author points out that he has inten 
tionally omitted countless popular articles, numerous books and papers or 
physiognomy and graphology, most of the books on character analysis and 
character building, and with few exceptions all studies of double and mul 
tiple personality. -He has also omitted a good many articles concerned wit 
case studies and with the testing of character and personality. This omis 
sion is, however, not a serious one; since there are other bibliographies that 
cover these topics. Within the limits indicated the bibliography is exceed 
ingly comprehensive and international in scope. Considerably more than 
50 per cent of the references are to publications in a foreign language, and 
the dates of publication range all the way from 300 B.c. to 1927, while a few 
references to works in preparation are included. 

The book contains in one chapter a classification of the numbers of titles 
according to subject matter or point of view. This will greatly facilitate 
the work of the student who desires to look up the material on any special 
aspect of such a many sided subject. There. is also a list of periodicals 
devoted to the study of character and personality and of organizations and 
centers for character study. Finally, there is a chronological table 
characterology beginning with Empedocles’ doctrine of elements and end- 
ing with Roback’s rational inhibitionism. This presents the milestones 1 
the study of character and adds to the usefulness of the book as a guide 
for the student. 

Dr. Roback has rendered a distinct service to psychology in the prepara- 
tion of this volume. It is a thorough and scholarly piece of work and wil 
be a standard reference book on the subject for many years to come. Let 
us hope that its publication will result in a more adequate preparation and 
a wider outlook on the part of the many investigators in the field 


character and personality. J. W. Brivges 
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INNER WORLD OF CHILDHOOD, A Stupy In ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Frances G. Wickes. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 

1927. Pp. xiv+372. 
lentifi Parents, teachers and psychologists will be interested in this book which 
sophica jeals in a practical -way with a number of behavior disorders of children 
3 in eael and the adjustments made to them by means of the analytical technique. 
ndicate wealth of case material cited the author, a parent and educator, 
vears of experience with children and a knowledge of the analytic 
gained by study under Dr. Carl G. Jung, whose teachings are 

oly reflected here. 

‘ontent is confined to the problems of childhood as stated in the 
ind centers largely about the activities of the home and school. In 
ral, the procedures in use for adult analysis are not discussed except 


_ 


y touch upon similar procedures for children. 

asic chapter on The Scope and Methods of Analytical Psychology, in 
ire defined the unconscious, imago, projection, identification, the 
ntroversion, and extraversion according to Jung’s views, is followed 
ipter on the Influence of Parental Difficulties upon the Unconscious 
Child. The author believes that the thing which stands out most 

n the exploration of the unconscious is ‘‘the sense of security in 
fundamental relationships of life’’ as revealed in the normal develop- 
‘the child. That is, a child ‘‘unconsciously intuits’’ the parental 
inderstanding, courage, and honesty in facing the problems of life. 
stresses the responsibility of the parent in setting a good example 
he says in-his introduction to the book, ‘‘ Not the good and wise words 
e action, the actual life of the parents counts.’’ Within an inhar- 
is environment, or one which only seems harmonious according to 
tain adult standards, a child may develop such behavior disorders as 
, Stealing, abnormal fears, timidity and terrifying dreams. These are 


liseussed by means of examples in the second chapter. A second 
uportant revelation in the study of the unconscious is ‘‘the realization of 
e thread of purpose that runs through all the manifestations of the uncon- 
us’. For instanee, the fanciful characters and imaginary playmates 
child are all related to the problems of life with which he is confronted 


the time 
Chapters follow on Early Relationship, Adolescence, The Acceptance of 
Consciousness, Psychological Types, Imaginary Companions, Fear, Sex, 
Dreams, and A Correlation of Dream and Phantasy Material. Each of the 
topies is illustrated by means of actual experiences of children. Glimpses 
manner in which interviews with children proceed are given. The 
ems and their etiological factors are ably presented in the manner of 
psychoanalyst but the ways in which these difficulties are overcome have 

ilways been given. 

Due to the assumption of a dynamic immaterial world, the all-inclusive 
scious, which may affect physical changes and into which physical 
periences may retreat, the context in general will be found confusing to 
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the individual accustomed to scientific reading. For instance, a child's 
tear of the dark is explained on the basis of the life of our ancestors in the 
jungle. The impressions then made are said to be ‘‘stored up in the collec. 
tive unconscious and produce vague but real terrors’’ (p. 231). The 
child’s intuition is said to be in touch with symbolical things, as, for 
example, when describing the phantasy of the child born of the breath the 
author says: ‘‘It is the creation of the poet and the story. teller. It js 
the thought made manifest. We could follow this symbol on through the 
exquisite old symbolism of the Word made flesh, of the birth of the spirit 
from the breath of life’’ (p. 236). 

The publication style is good. There is a preface, a table of contents. 
an introduction by Jung, and an adequate index. However, a bibliography 
is lacking. Incidental reference is made to but five authorities in the fields 
of child study and psychoanalysis. 

In brief, the author has given many good descriptions of behavior dis 
orders arising from conditions in the home and at school. This has been 
done interestingly. Such figures as appear in dreams, fears, rebellions, 
and so on, have been unmasked in psychoanalytic phraseology according to 
the fundamentals postulated. But an important phase in the study of 
behavior disorders and of the inner world of childhood, namely, that of th. 
physical causation of such behavior, has been neglected. 

Myra W. Kvenzzl 


Training School, Vineland, N. J. 


A Suort Out ine oF COMPARATIVE PsycHoLoey. By C. J. Warden, Ph.D., 
Animal Laboratory, Department of Psychology, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1927. Pp. 95 
Price $1.00. 

This is really a history of the origins and development of Comparative 
Psychology. Beginning with the ‘‘ancient animal lore of the Upper Paleo- 
lithic epoch’’ man’s attitude toward the lower animals, and his comparison 
of their so-called mental life with his own is sketched suggestively down 
to the present days of Watson, Loeb, and Morgan. This book is an appe- 
tizer for a systematic treatment of comparative psychology, - which the 
author suggests in his preface is shortly forthcoming. 

The author treats the field and function of comparative psychology in 
its broadest possible scope and definition. The behavioristie attitude 1s 
stressed throughout. Observations of the Cro-Magnon artists concerning 
the life and habits of animals common to that epoch are characterized as 
‘‘surprisingly accurate, realistic representations of contemporary animal 
life’’. A lapse in interest and observations of animals is reported for the 
Neolithic and later epochs, with an emphasis on the use of animals 1D 
magical and religious rites. 

Chapter II deals with the Greek influence, especially in relation to the 
supposed contrast drawn by Aristotle and others between the native mental 
equipments of men and animals. Tribute is paid to Aristotle’s compre- 
hensive animal studies though ‘‘the quaint terminology of conscious pur- 
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a child’s nose’’ in deseribing animal behavior is deplored. ‘‘1he consistent use of 
mparative method by Aristotle . . . offers a source of constant 
prise and delight to the modern reader’’, or at least to Professor Warden. 
tary reeall is given as Aristotle’s chief differential criterion between 
! nan and beast. 

eath the apter III deals with the inhibitory influence of the Christian teaching 
r. It is ipon science in general, and upon comparative psychology in particular, 
meh th iring the early and middle ages, with a revival of Aristotle in the latter 

f the middle ages among the Moslems. 
ipter IV traces “‘the scientific revival’’ from the 16th century to 


ontents. Darwin. The revolt against the churchly vitalistic interpretation of animal 
graphy rganisms is noted as the outstanding movement of the 17th century. The 


cement of Darwin’s theory in 1853 is interpreted as initiating the 
scientific epoch. Orthodox theology and science insisted upon the 
tability of species until Darwin’s theory, by sheer weight of fact, 
| the older view. Following Darwin, ‘‘the anecdotal school’’ for 
ellion thi ‘ades tried to prove mental continuity to be an indubitable fact. 
ding t [he final section, Chapter V, deals with the modern experimental move- 
udy of ment in comparative psychology. Loeb and Lloyd Morgan are credited 
ng the founders of the modern movement ‘‘which properly began 
1890°’. Loeb and his mechanistic view are characterized as the 
ranch of modern comparative psychology, while Morgan, repre- 
x a post-Darwinian tradition, is designated as leader of the conserva- 
hool. Thorndike is credited with having introduced the modern 
tory type of experiment into comparative psychology. 
note at the very end of the book promises a classified bibliography 
{| titles upon request to the publishers. The only criticism to be made 
s very excellent and unique little volume is the devotion of rather 
ss space to comprehensive summaries of each chapter, and the absence 
worth-while bibliography which one feels certain is in the author’s 
on. Retention of part or all of this bibliography by the publishers 
serve some business purpose of their own, but certainly does not appeal 
scientifie student with a serious interest in the subject. 
s book, priced so that it is within the reach of students even though 
re required to purchase a general textbook as well, serves a function 


ogy iD rhich no other available text attempts. Its use as a supplementary text 
ude i riving a broad, well balanced perspective of the problems and methods of 
erning mparative psychology is highly recommended. 


zed as Wriuiam M. Marston. 
animal 
or tl LACENCY, THE FouUNDATION OF Human Benavior. By Robert Bruce 
Raup, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: The Maemillan Co., 1925. 
» the Pp. xii+201. 
nental & omplacency is defined by Dr. Raup as ‘‘the condition-from-which and 
mpre- ie condition-to-which behavior is always in process of moving’’, “‘an 
; pur quilibrated condition of the affectivities’’, an ‘‘all-is-well feeling’’. The 
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author distinguishes four phases of the complacency tendency: (a) the 
formative phase; (b) the quiescent phase; (c) the disturbance phase; and 
(d).the resumption phase. Disturbances in this condition call ot 
responses and it is the tendency of these responses to reproduce the original 
condition or some state which adequately supplants it that is the centraj 
theme of the book. 

Complacency, as the author uses the word, has its biological correlate 
in the equilibrium tendency of the energy of the organism and a similar 
phenomenon is observable in physical and chemical reactions. The nervoug 
system functions in aid of biological equilibrium and the complacency state, 
thus fusing biological and mental processes into a single phenomenon. 

All behavior arises as a consequence of some disturbance to which the 
organism responds in an effort to rid itself of the disturbed condition and 
resume the condition quo ante or adjust itself to a new state or condition 
equally favorable to its organic life. Habit and learning thus become 
functions of the complacency tendency in enlarging the area in which the 
individual can secure and maintain ease in an ever increasing number of 
vital relationships. 

The thesis is logically worked out but the author, while suggesting some 
of its applications to the problems of mental maladjustment and education, 
has not elaborated the theory far beyond its more mechanical side and has 
not traced its course through the affective side of individual behavior nor 
in the psychosocial field. That there is some such tendency as the author 
outlines is doubtless observable, but that it is actively effective in producing 
in adult individual or social behavior the definite results which might be 
logically expected of an all-pervasive behavior basis seems doubtful. The 
all-is-well state does not seem so obvious. But the book affords a point of 
departure for much interesting speculation. Has Dr. Raup discovered a 
new instinct (assuming we admit there are any old ones)? What is the 
relation of complacency to consciousness? And is it identifiable with health 
and happiness? These and other questions press for consideration. The 
author admits that his discussion is abstract and ‘‘seems to crave some 
articulation in the flesh and blood data that interest man more from day 
to day’’, but feels that ‘‘it is enough for the present purposes if the reader 
does crave this further development of content’’. The reader will. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. JoHN A. SLADE. 
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